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On 18 March 1970 a coalition of nationalist elements ixi e ^ r ‘ 

Cambodia comprising students, intellectuals, military, and. Buddhists 
called for a successful motion in the Rational Assembly deposing 
Prince Sihanouk as Chief of State. Their actions were p r omp ted by ~ 
fear of a growing Horth Vietnamese presence, both military and . 
political, within Cambodia. LTGESLon Hoi continued as : Priise Minister, 
head of the Rational Assembly Cheng Reng became Chief of State. ‘"Shortly 
thereafter t at the: request of the new Cambodian government , President 
Hlxon reinstated a Military Assistance Program for Cambodia using funds 
from the worldwide 1970 MAP. An initial investment of $8.9 million for 
the remaining two months of FY 1970 was followed by Congress ionally 
authorised programs of $172.7 million in FY 71, $180 million in FY 72, 
$133.3 Billion in FY 73, and an estimated $325 million for FY 74. 

These monies vere expanded in pursuit of three objectives - to aid 
our "Vietnamiadtion" program, to maintain a neutral government in 
CeMbodla non-hoatile to U.S. interests, and to improve the Cambodian 
Aned Forces (FAHK) that they might defend that neutrality. The Military 
Assistance Program for Cambodia is implemented thru the Military 
Bquipnent Delivery Team, Cambodia (MEDTC). The early development of 
MKMC Is discus Bed in the Hod of Tour Report of EtG Mataxis dated 
12 February 1972* This report will review MEDTC performance since that 
vi» * vis the above national objectives. Detailed reports on 
NBDTC organisation, relationships with 'Other headquarters, specific in 
country activities /programs, -and problem areas encountered are appended 
as a nnexe s to this report. What follows is an historical analysis of 
Cambodia during the reporting period. It is made from the point of view 
of the three principal groups in the’ Caribodian drama: The Gover nment of 

the Khmer Republic (<HCR) and its armed forces (FAHK); the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (DRV) and the Khmer CcnanunistB (KC); and the United 
States Government (USG). The analysis concludes with the report's 
principal conclusions and recommendations. 
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Vietnam during the Mid-60's. The massive U.S. military and economic 
aid which held the NVA/VC in check until the political situation 
could be stabilized in RVN was not available to the GKR. Consequently, 
U.S. support of strong leadership and centralized control was 
considered essential. As events would show, strong leadership in 
the limited, feudalistic sense of a "grand patron" would be present 
but centralized control in the sense of impersonal, functioning 
governmental organizations responsive to national objectives was 
something that would evolve only painfully. 

C. " LIGHT INFANTRY FORCE " 

Early actions taken by MEDTC during this period were aimed 
at reorganizing FANK to support the above GKR strategy within the 
predetermined light infantry concept. A study was made to identify., 
from within the mass of existing FAHK units, those organizations that 
appeared most effective and to use them as the basis for a streamlined, 
more realistic force structure of 220,000 personnel. Standardized 
TO&E's were developed, distributed and used as the basis for issue of 
more modern equipment. 

The imposed objective was the creation of an unsophisticated 
light infantry force with some light artillery but no tanks. It was 
never intended that this force would be able to operate independently 
against NVA main force units. When and if it did, it would be in 
conjunction with regular South Vietnamese units and with the support 
of both SVN and U.S. air power. The primary purpose of the force was 
to combat the "Khmer Insurgents." That such "insurgents" might one 
day evolve into main force units in their own right, thus requiring a 
rethinking of the "light infantry concept", was a possibility never 
fully addressed within the parameters and limitations of MAP and 
prescribed U.S. Mission objectives. 

Though not the most significant, this initial premise is one 
of the reasons for FAHK's subsequent mediocre performance. 

D. IMPLEMENTATION 


There were no illusions that the mere enunciation of a 
national strategy, or the reorganization and streamlining of the FANK 
force structure, would be sufficient for the conduct of the war. The 
GKR and FAUX would have to effect a transition from concept to 
implementation. It did not happen. The GKR and FANK proved unable to 
fully marshal their resources. The result was that throughout 1972 
and 1973, the initiative belonged to the enemy. He not only dominated 
the countryside by default, but proceeded to cut the GKR's vital lines 
of communication. FANK lost Route 1 in the spring of 72. Route 2 
went in the early summer of 73 followed by routes 6-7 late that 
summer. It was not until 1973 that FANK began to demonstrate some 
ability to establish priorities and reallocate forces based on 
operational objectives. The planned reorganization of FANK began to 
take hold at this time. The equipment for constituting the divisions 
arrived, and the forces to form the infantry intervention brigades 
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■rne latter half of 1973 also saw the TAJIK command and control 
a* '-ueture continue to evolve end provide a degree of effective control 
to its forces in the field. Central to this control was the 
establishment of a Direct Air Support Center (DAS") in mid 1973 emn 
an Artillery Fire Support Coordination Center (FSCC) in August 1973 
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E* ANALYSIS 




It is important to realize chat the Cambodian lc?-ders -'it- 
vhom the U . S . has chosen to associate itself reflect' the shove cack- 
ground and it thus impacts directly on the runner in vkich the Gar 
and ?A2»*K conduct the var. As part of £ separate stud:-' in May 1972: » 
I-GjDTC listed the five most critical constraints to effectiveness 
vitnin HANK. Aside from emphasizing teat it is the system, and not 
any individual leader such as Lon Ho 1, that is under discussion here, 
the .consents contained in that study are still valid. While Marshal 
Lon **ol is mentioned by name, it is too easy an explanation to place 
the blaue for these problems or. personalities, The Marshal performed 
as veil and probably better than any possible replacement vithin the 
limitations of the system. As viewed by KUDTC in May 1972, that 
system’ engendered operational constraints in the following areas: 

1. Leadership, command and staff, 
and discipline. 

a. Leadership bsgans at the 
top vith Marshal Lon Uol. He is a 
political figure and uses the FAIul 
for political as veil as nil in ary 
ends. He insures that promotion 
and good assignments go to loyal 
officers, not all of whom are 
capable. He ignores normal staff 
procedures in many instances, going 
directly to officers vhom he knows 
and trusts. Several officers nay 

♦ be tasked by the Marshal for a 

solution to the sane staff 
problem. When na^or operations 

. and in many ceses minor operations 
are planned or underway he has the 
commander or commanders involved 

• * report directly to him. 

b. This proclivity of the 
Marshal to ignore the established 
comnand/staff system makes the 
development of an effective chain 
of command and a functioning staff 
at FANK EMG difficult if not 
impossible. Field commanders by- 
pass the HMG or ignore HMG 
directives to the extent they 
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believe their political 
affiliations will allow. This 
failure to recognize the authority 
of EMG is a serious problem. It 
impacts on personnel actions with 
unit commanders proselyting for 
personnel and forwarding incorrect 
and late reports; it impacts on the 
intelligence system since uni ts 
fail to forward the intelligence 
information and commanders rely on 
their own private intelligence 
sources; it impacts on operations 
since it almost requires personal 
emphasis by the Marshal to get 
units out and aggressively moving; 
it impacts on logistics since the 
directives issued by the J-U, which 
if followed could alleviate many 
logistics problems, are often 
ignored. As a consequence the 
staff is frustrated and cautious 
and the commanders in the field 
castigate the staff in Phnom Penh 
for inactivity and lack of support. 

c. All of the above affect 
discipline which, since it is not 
demanded at the top, is not always 
demanded at lower echelons . The 
MMK is relatively well disciplined 
since the CNO insists on performance. 
The KAF is net well disciplined and 
discipline in the Army depends on 
the individual uni t commander. 

2. Strategy and force structure. 

The only operative strategy is the 
often enunciated Lon Nol strategy. 
This has not yet been converted 
into a military plan with phased 
operational strategy. Operations 
are conducted in reaction to the 
enemy. This reaction strategy 
was probably necessary when FANK 
was small. FANK now has the 
capability to begin limited 
offensive operations but has no 
clear stated objectives nor a 
viable plan for operations. This 
lack of strategic and tactical 
guidance impacts on the force 
structure. Although mobile 
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battalions are grouped into 
brigades and sometimes brigade 
groups, their employment is 
often haphazard. Many of them 
have been assigned missions to 
protect installations which 
should be a responsibility of 
regional units. In some cases 
regional units are used as 
mobile forces. An order of 
priority for bringing units up 
to strength, allocating them to 
commands, and assigning them 
operational missions which 
contribute to the defeat of the 
enemy is required. Without an 
agreed strategy this is difficult 
and results in a great deal of 
lost motion. 

3* The FANK Personnel System: 

The FANK personnel system has not 
kept abreast of the growth of the 
FANK. This has resulted in chronic 
understrength in combat units and a 
loss of control of military 
personnel which enables individuals 
to shift from one unit to another 
and has forced commanders to compete 
with one another for personnel. This 
lack of an effective personnel system 
is, at the moment, the single most 
pressing problem facing FANK in which 
they have the capability to make a 
significant improvement. 

4. Logistics: Progress is being made 

in the FANK logistics system, however, 
much remains to be done and until unit 
commanders are assured of adequate 
resupply in the field they will be 
reluctant to cooperate with the system. 
Thus a more effective distribution 
system for ammunition, spare parts, and 
other essential items to the depots and 
units in the field must be developed. 

5* Training: FANK has tended to leave 

responsibility for training with the 
training centers in RVN and Thailand with 
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FAIvrl -training capability in- 
country to train rscmwS, units 
and selected individuals in 
special skills is vitally needed. 

Without this capability & sense 
of Khme r national spirit and 
discipline, development of * 

Khmer tactics as veil as trained 
Khmer officers, SCO's and 
specialises capable cf operating 
vithin the FAI2C will non be 
realised. A Khmer training base 
is essential to pulling the FAKX 
together as a coordinated military 
force. 

Since the writing of that study, progress. has been made in 
command and control, force structure, the KAF, and in creating personnel, t 

finance and logistical systems vithin FANK. The specific measures taken 
and urogress noted axe discussed in the appropriate annex. These successes t 
are best described however, as the "grafting of centralized organs onto a 
decentralized nervous system." The prognosis for their survival is thus 
dependent upon continued emphasis end overwatch by the U.S. Mission ana cost 
specifically KRDTC. Progress in stabilizing a training program has also 
been difficult to achieve. The loss of the training facilities in South 
Vietnam upon the signing of the Paris Peace Accords dealt a serious J^ov 
to unit training. A deteriorating tactical sirusuion namp^re* tns -^11^ 
activation of an in- country training nase and tne Terms Ox Reference ^uncer 
which HEDTC operated specifically precluded the use of even a small U.S. 
training mission. The restrictions on the number end function of U.S. 
personnel contained in the same Terms of Reference were & distinct 
limiting factor to improving FAJSK effectiveness. 

F. COBCLU5I03 
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military organization. Thus it is the momentum of the war itself which 
has force! managerial growth and modernization vithin FAKK. 

' III. DRV: CREATION OF A PEOPLE'S ARMY 

A. Initial Objective 

DRV' s strategy envisioned quickly overrunning Phnom Penh 
following the "events" of 18 March 1970. They failed in this. 

B. Long Term Strategy 

Instead, the DRV early on adopted a two point strategy vhich 
has served them veil while costing them little. Flowing back into the 
sanctuary areas following the withdrawal of U.S. ground forces, the 
NVA quickly regained control of them. In a series of sharp clashes 
with South Vietnamese and Khmer forces they indicated that their 
primary strategic objective in Cambodia would be to insure the 
uninterrupted use of the border LOC’s essential to their operations 
in South Vietnam. Their Becond objective became the "Khmerization" 
of the war against the GKR. At best, this secondary objective promised 
to give them a Communist satrapy, while at worst it cut their own 
Involvement and losses to a minimum. 

C. Creation of the Khmer Communist Army 

The presence of NVA units controlling large portions of 
Cambodian territory guaranteed a sufficient population base to support 
a Khmer Communist (KC) Army. What the DRV provided was 2000+ Hanoi 
reared Communists of Cambodian extraction as permanent cadre, NVA 
training facilities, NVA unit advisors, some technic ally qualified 
NVA troop fillers, and a hook up to the well developed NVA logistical 
and control systems. 

Using Mao/Giap^s Protracted Warfare/Peoples Army organizational 
concepts, the KC laid the base for their regular army in the areas under 
NVA control. From initially formed village defense units came the 
personnel to fill territorial units during the next dry season, followed 
by graduation of the better qualified territorial survivors to regular 
units in the next campaign. This three step cycle in the creation of 
main force units is self perpetuating as long as the villages continue 
to produce an annuel crop of healthy 15-16 year olds. The use of 
Sihanouk’s name, still revered in the conservative countryside, the 
call to adventure , and & salutary display of brutality to recalcitrants 
brought In the crop. Once in, the location of the recruit’s family in 
the NVA/KC controlled zone and harBh communist discipline insures 
compliance with orders. With such a system, the KC over the course of 
some four years have evolved from a small political/terrorist force to 
a relatively well equipped and disciplined military organization capable 
of fielding 175+ main force battalions. 
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nuv W ? a ! ieg f ee . this organization will remain responsive to 

strategic interests is an open question. What is clear is that 

effected^in Camhodia a compression in the normal development 
time of a communist revolutionary military force. The KC of 1972-7U 
° f 196 i* 65 - «. not hit and run guerrilla IZV 

*2 2 !? an assortment of weapons. They are regular units equipped 
Jrtth the best infantry weapons in the Communist bloc inventory. They 

ot — — - 

D * KC- Perf ormance and Problems - 

1972/,, i" vn e i f re r 1 ! U f ly recounted 8er ies of battles throughout 
CKR 2/ J»ili th a C w T ested iarge areas of additional territory from the 
CTO, talcing advantage of heavy HVA/VC combat assistance at the 

“ a + V . ing seized the initiative, they were operating at times 
and places of their own choosing against FABK forces stretched thin 
wL r “f L U f MC ' 8 “ d centers. Massive U?S? ^r support 

to rr ent Phn ° m Penb itseif trom during 

^^ CtaC , 4ays °l Au « a f t W 3 . At this time KC persoLel l^fses were 
a «Ati^ forc^“ eS ? in ^ ere f“ t in the “anner of the KC’s evolution as 

surfaced. Lacking troop level ideological committment 
C n K v UDit8 bSSan t0 I" 8811100 their participation in a 
not ^more^bene * ■( ^ tt furred as to whether their sacrifices were 
^ i t0 the Vietnamese than to themselves. These debates 

and other differences over rice distribution and population control led 

£Y°£r '—rt h PeD °° nflict H with ^ ^s. The 15 August halt in 
SUp f?f^ however > inevitably raised the question of the degree 
mrfe’fx °°“ mitt f ent to the GKR - The KC control apparatus was able^o 
mute the dissent within their own ranks and by January 7I4 the KC had 
regrouped and were once again seriously threaLninTSnom PeL £1 

thalr T int6rnal Pr ° tlems addition te^he 

o^S^ioLTri^fr^’i y * demoD8t rated a certain doctrinal and 
tS^v^SSs nometimes prevents them from exploiting 

Be Conclusion * 

. ., ™ training and logistics base, HVA advisors and specialists 

and above all, the Cambodian cadre "un-Khmerized" through their long ’ 
1 “ er8 J 0n 111 the “° re aggressive Tet^le ^ 
moi^^iael^^ that f 8 8 military organization the KC is a relatively 
They have t^dlte “ entradiz8d » ®° d responsive organization than FAJJK. 
w * ^ demonstrated a more sophisticated ability than FAMK 

strategic objectives and to organize the manpowefLd 
materiel resources available to them in pureuit of those ob“S“s 

Vi ' U-S. POLIC Y: OBJECTIVES AMD T.TMTTZTTnng 

A. Objectives 

, . As 8tated » U.S. strategy in Cambodia envisioned three 
Jectives: assisting the Vietnamization program in SVN by tying down 
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i n January 1973 the Paris Accords cane sad vent. -2 yar 1 : 
Vietnam continued and in Cam do die it pichec up. -he reason^vec 
basic - nothing had yet been resolved on the battlefield.^ The 
immediate effect of the Accords vas to force, in tne mast an 
ongoing var that vas in the process of heating up, ^ a relocation of 
the M2DTC logistical base from SYK to Thailand, ana the te^ ^nation 
of the training programs being conducted on behalf of FAEL m SVX* A 
more detailed discussion of the adverse impact and method of coping 
vith both these actions can be found in the appropriate annexes. 



One salutary effect did accrue from the Accords. The • 
Cambodian situation vas brought more clearly into focus The *c cores 
did not bring a cessation of hostilities or a neutralisation o_ 



In January 19T1, the Cooper^weh 
Hixon Doctrine, at least in its application .-'"n" ss e-'i a" 

prohibiting "advisors." The Synicstoa-CaseAuen_---^,^?--=s^- 


further growth of a large ^ — 

our nation even more deeply into that diffi-u_ 
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Vitb equipment being the principal means by which the U.S. 
could influence the situation, 1973 saw an increase in equipment 
deliveries. The Ml6 rifle had begun arriving as replacement 
for the carbine during the latter half of 1972. Some M113 Armored 
Personnel Carriers had also been delivered. As the ground war 
intensified during the spring and summer of 73, steps were tahen to 
Increase the flow of this materiel, as veil as to speed up the 
reorganisation of independent FA2K battalions into intervention 
brigades and divisions with appropriate supporting arms. 

The need for such reorganization and force upgrading was 
given added emphasis with the Congressional decision to halt U.S. 
coabat air support of Cambodia effective 15 August 1973. The one 
sacrosanct absolute in all U.S. force structure planning for FANK 
was now simply declared void. FAJfK, never designed to operate 
against main force units without U.S. air support, was told to do 
so In the middle of an ongoing battle for their capital. To offset 
the loss, they had to be provided an immediate means to increase 
their firepower. This was the reason for the accelerated delivery 
programs — code-named Kimble Thrust and Himble Voyage - effected in 
the latter half of 1973- They delivered combat power in the form 
of artillery, MH3*s and heavy river craft. 


It should be added that another important reason for these 
deliveries was psychological. In the wak e o f the withdrawal of U.S. 
air support the accelerated delivery of lf^7I|55 artillery batteries. 





equipment for the headquarters and combat support elements o:' two 
divisions, and armored cavalry squadrons provided a positive 
indication to the GKR of continued U-S. support. 

While the equipment delivered by these programs did increase 
FANK firepower, as well as impact politically, any long term attempt . 
to offset the loss of U.S. air support must center on revamping the 
Khmer Air Force. The Tactical. Air Improvement Plan instituted early 
in 197*+ is a short term means for focusing on increased KAF tactical 
capabilities. If the war continues thru 197*+ > a long term improvement 
in those capabilities will become a major additional expense to .the 
Military Assistance Program. 

H. Fighting the War by CRA/MA? 

The Military Assistance Program is not designed to provide 
the flexibility needed to fund a shooting war. Under normal MAP 
procedures, operations are sustained via receipt of materiel planned 
for and funded during prior year programming. The sudden unplanned 
delivery of lU AU-2*+ and 8 C-123 aircraft in 1973 are but one example 
of the impossibility of predicting tactical requirements a year in 
advance. A more mundane example, though more significant in dollar, 
terms, is the impossibility of predicting ammunition expenditure 
rates which fluctuate with the level of combat. 


‘When the MAP is funded thru Continuing Resolution Authority, 
as in Cambodia, the problem is further compounded since not only is 
the level of funding restricted to the prior years, but the funds 
themselves are doled out in quarterly increments. The result is the 
loss of continuity in any planned program. 


Prior to the beginning of each quarter it becomes necessary 
to evaluate the funds available and allocate for those items determined 
most critical. This means that long leadtime items, which are an 
integral part of the overall long term program, are often denied funding 
because day to day requirements for such items a? ammunition have to 
come first. Attempts to give longer term investment items primary 
funding priority invariably founder when the quarterly costs of 
ammunition and Operations and Maintenance costs can not be met. The 
result is that the portion of the investment program that does not 
have a procurement request already begun is dropped into shortfall in 
order to free funds for ammunition costs. The O&M program lines may 
also be drastically reduced. Prior to or as the quarter ends funds . 
are frequently depleted and the whole requisition cycle must slow 
down, and in some cases stop, while waiting for funds for the new 
quarter. 


Effects on Force Planning are equally disruptive. The orderly 
rounding out of a planned force structure is not possible with funds 
committed at the beginning of a quarter, but transferred by the end of 
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the quarter to fund more urgent requirements. In addition, it becomes 
difficult to program trained individuals for previously planned unit 
activations when the units are repeatedly placed back in shortfall. 

Although all Departments and CIKCPAC have effectively 
responded in delivering equipment, only limited relief is foreseen . 
through normal MAP procedures for providing required materiel, services 
and training on short notice. Accordingly, in order to preclude the 
exigencies of similar programs from constantly upsetting the orderly 
management of the worldwide MAP, the funding and management of such 
programs should be placed under the Military Assistance Service Funded 
(MASF) Program. 

V. CAMBODIA TODAY 

A. The KC 

As this paper is being written the war in Cambodia is 
centered on Phnom Penh. The two armies facing each other around the- 
Phnom Penh perimeter are both Cambodian. One is a well equipped 
Communist main force army. It is attacking. Its troops are cadred 
by seasoned veterans trained by the KVA. They are organized into 
battalions, regiments, and fronts. Their discipline is harsh ana 
excellent , springing from their senior leaders who are a highly 
motivated, ideologically dedicated elite. They operate in a 
centralized, relatively impersonal and responsive command system. 
Promotions are based on accomplishment. The former Cambodian head 
of state. Prince Sihanouk, serves as the international progaganda 
front man for this army. He also exercises some charismatic influence 
with the peasant soldiers but little or none with the officers. Where 
necessary, technical positions within the army are occupied by KVA 
personnel. In addition, KVA military advisors are strategically 
placed throughout the upper reaches of the organization. Its 
logistical base is the KVA. As an army, it excels at the infantry 
assault as well as at quickly digging in and holding ground against 
superior fire power. Its major military weaknesses are that it has 
a logistical nose, having to provision a battlefield before committing 
itself to it, and, with a less than complete communications system and 
an excessive dependence on consensus leadership, it is an army that 
once committed lacks any great ability to take advantage of fleeting 
tactical opportunities. Its major political weakness is a too great 
association and identification with the Vietnamese, a feared and 
unloved entity in Cambodia. 

B. FAKK 

The other army, the one upon which the U.S. government has 
staked a certain amount of its prestige, is a well armed light .infantry 
force, but one gifted in addition with armored cavalry troops and a 
clear superiority in artillery. It is an army composed of a mixture 
of city boys and peasants. It is now basically defending. Its 
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regular intervention troops axe relatively veil trained, but tne 
territorials are not. It is an army organized into battalions, 
brigades and divisions. ■ Properly led, such units vith their 
supporting arms and firepower superiority ere a more than even 
match for the K C main force units. Discipline is nixed, dependent 
upon individual leadership, which is spotty. The officer corps 
reflects the traditionalist society from which it originates. It 
reacts slowly and only after high level approval and direct orders 
to unit commanders. Staff work and coordination while improving is 
still very basic. Promotion in the general officer ranks is still 
largely based on one’s responsiveness and loyalty to the Marshal. 

It is an army whose base is a non-technical society that is seriously 
deficient in technical expertise. It has no U.S. military advisors 
within either its operational or its logistical structure. Despite 
its recent infusion of modem weapons, it therefore remains a 
relatively unsophisticated organization. As an army, it has excelled 
at only one thing - holding on and fighting desperately after enemy 
initiatives have cornered it. If its major military weakness is ins 
officer corps and its uncoordinated command system, its major strength 
lies in the mass of its common soldiers and lower ranking officers who 
remain deeply committed to a Cambodian value system. They view the 
army facing them to be under the influence of their most hated traditional 
enemy - the Vietnamese. 


C. Prosoects 


FANK has the ability to retain control of Phnom Penh and 
thereby insure the near term survival of the GKR. Whether it has the 
ability to follow up vith a sustained, coordinated offe nsive on a 
national scale depends on many factors. 







\\ 
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VI. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A. Provided below are the principal conclusions and recommendations 
of this report. Comments relating to specific aspects of MEDTC 
organisation, activities, and programs are to be found in the appropriate 
annex. 

B. Conclusions 


1. The objective of assisting the "Vietnsmization" program 
in SVN was accomplished. 



5. The KC , despite inherent political and military problems , 
have vithin the parameters of the Cambodian vex developed into a 
relatively effective main force communist army. 


6. FAUX has inproved significantly in the critical 
organizational areas of personnel and financial management. The 
primary reason has been MEDTC "institution building" efforts to create 
centralized, impersonal management systems. 


7 . FAUX has demonstrated great improvement in the employment 
of HAP equipment to include coordinated Mekong operations with "Monitor” 
gunboats; air/artillery fire coordination; and armored cavalry operations. 
The improvement is due to the capability and elan of individual FANK 
commanders end the impact of high visibility equipment items. 


C. Recommendations 





Annex A 


MEDTC ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 

1* MISSION . Operating within the Congressionally approved Military 
Assistance Program to Cambodia, the Military Equipment Delivery Team, 
Cambodia has three specific missions: 

a. To determine the needs of the Cambodian Military Forces. 

b. To arrange for the shipment and delivery of equipment and 
materiels. 

c. To observe and report on the utilization of U.S. materiel and 
Cambodian personnel trained by the United States and by third countries. 

2. ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS . See Appendix 1 - Organization Chart. 
MEDTC is organized into the Office of the Chief, the Comptroller, the 
Administrative Branch, the Joint Liaison Office, and four divisions; 
the Logistics Division, the Management Assurance Division, the Plans 
and Programs Division, and the Inspection and Analysis Division. 

These activities are all located in Phnom Penh with the exception of 
the Joint Liaison Office which is located in Thailand with its main 
office at Camp Samae San and liaison officers in Bangkok and at Udorn 
RTAFB. 


3* OFFICE OF THE CHIEF . The Office of the Chief consists of the 
Chief, the Deputy, the Secretary of the Joint Staff and one' secretary/, 
steno. This section is responsible for directing the activities of 
the Military Equipment Delivery Team (MEDT) Cambodia and the Cambodian 
Military Assistance Program. 

U. THE COMPTROLLER . The Comptroller’s major function is the management 
of the MAP Administrative Executive Funds (MAE). He is also charged 
with serving as the initial and principal contact point for and 
maintaining a file of all correspondence with General Accounting Office 
Auditors. Additionally, the Comptroller provides liaison and coordination 
with the Director of the Defense Budget for the FANK. He also works 
closely with the Economic Section of the- U.S. Embassy in carrying out his 
responsibilities in this area. 

5* THE ADMINISTRATIVE BRANCH . The Administrative Branch is responsible 
for receipt, control, distribution and dispatch of all correspondence 
and electrical messages, and requisitioning supplies. 

6. THE JOINT LIAISON OFFICE . The Joint Liaison Office maintains 
necessary coordination between Chief, MEDTC and supporting agencies and 
activities located in Thailand and performs administrative support 
functions which cannot practicably be performed in Cambodia. JLO 
functions are discussed in detail in Appendix 2. 

7* THE LOGISTICS DIVISION . The Logistics Division provides logistics 
management for MAP Cambodia. It is organized in consonance with the JK? 
into three separate branches: Army, Navy and Air Force. The functions 
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of each of the three branches are essentially the same. The actual 
functions performed within the basic structure of the Logistics 
Division are: 

a * Supply : requisitioning, delivery and title transfer of MAP-CB 

materiel and supplies; inventory control and end item utilization 
inspections to insure appropriate distribution of materiel to MAP 
supported units and proper utilization of equipment and supplies; 
technical assistance to the FANK thru Contract Third Country Nationals 
(TCN's) in all phases of supply activities; management of appropriate 
MAP funding lines. 

b. Ammunition : management of MAP ammunition funding lines; 

computation of requirements; requisitioning and call forward of required 
ammunition; providing technical assistance to FANK thru TCN’s to 
establish safe and efficient ammunition handling procedures; 
establishing appropriate ASR's for critical ammunition lines; ensuring 
that documentation, issue and expenditure procedures provide for a 
viable program with sufficient data available to perform accurate, 
responsive computations of supply levels on a daily basis. 

c. Maintenance : provide technical assistance to FANK thru TCN's 

in developing maintenance programs for all types of equipment for each 
level of maintenance; monitoring the requisitioning and stockage of 
appropriate levels of spare parts to preclude excessive NORS rates; 
assisting FANK thru TCN's in establishing appropriate maintenance 
procedures for component and end item repair; managing repair and 
return program. 


d. POL : POL is treated separately from other classes of supply in 

that it is purchased from commercial sources, delivered by purely 
ccsaaercial transport and commingled with civilian product in civilian 
storage facilities until issue to FANK. Log Division manages the POL 
funding lines and provides technical assistance to FANK thru TCN's for 
establishing a viable distribution and rationing system. Functions 
performed are maintaining inventory control and preparing calls forward 
of P1L shipments from out -of -country sources to maintain desired 
stockage level; providing assistance in POL sample analysis at out-of- 
country laboratory facilities. 


e. Airdrop : management of MAP funding lines for aerial delivery 

equipment and for USAF provided airdrop; providing technical assistance 
to FANK in rigging cargo for airdrop and in aerial delivery techniques 
thru out-of-country training; monitoring recovery and return of aerial 
delivery equipment utilized in airdrops in Cambodia; retrograding 
recovered materiels to U.S. facilities in Thailand for salvage and 
reuse; monitoring the KAF aerial delivery program to stress efficient 
utilization and effectiveness and to assure eventual assumption, of the 
total airdrop mission from USAF; monitoring airdrop requests from FANK 

for USAF C-130 airdops to Khmer Republic locations; providing liaison 
with USAF AWADS units in Thailand. 
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f. Property Disposal : monitoring property disposal activities of 

FANKj arranging for collection and transportation of salvaged MAP 
materiel to U.S. property disposal, facilities for resale; assuring that 
all salvaged MAP materiel is returned to U.S. control for disposition. 

g. Signal ; in addition to the supply and maintenance functions 
related above, the Logistics Division has significant operational signal 
functions directly supporting the Military Equipment Delivery Team, 

Cambodia. Logistics Division Signal Officer provides technical support 
and assistance to the U.S. Embassy for operation of its communication 
net. He manages the cryptographic account for operation of the secure 
voice terminal serving MEDTC, provides for construction and installation 
of equipment tying MEDTC to out-of-country U.S. headquarters, installs 
and maintains H.F. radio nets tying MEDTC headquarters with MEDTC 
transportation offices established in outlying locations, maintains and 
assists in operation of mission emergency evacuation radio nets. 

h. Medical : managing MAP medical funding lines; providing technical 

assistance to FANK thru TCN's in developing medical programs for 
treatment and hospitalization; assisting in planning for upgrade of 
medical facilities; assisting physicians and pharmacists in determining 
the relationship between French medicines, which they are used to usir.g, 
and American medicines provided by U.S. MAP; monitoring the organization 
and establishment of a medical maintenance school and a depot medical 
maintenance repair program. 

i • Engineer : in addition to engineer supply and maintenance areas, 

the Logistics Division provides significant engineer functions to FAHX ■ 
and MEDTC operations. The Logistics Division Engineer Equipment 
Maintenance and Supply Officer functions as the MEDTC Engineer. He makes 
airfield surveys to assure adequacy for USAF airland operations; assists 
in securing needed repairs to facilities, such as airfields receiving 
U.S. aircraft and ports serving ships delivering MAP cargo; provides 
technical assistance in planning and constructing various military 
facilities such as ammo depots, POL tank farms ,, and harbor facilities; 
and monitors FANK contracted construction projects. 

Transportation Activities : The Logistics Division Transportation 

Activity monitors delivery of MAP-CB material into Cambodian by ' all modes 
of transportation by providing technical assistance to FAME on operations 
of aerial ports, deep water ports, and hazardous cargo operations. Other 
functions are supervising off load of MAP cargo from U.S. ships and air- 
craft; monitoring of the Transportation School and Transportation Brigade; 
providing technical assistance to FANTC for the development and operation 
of a Joint Transportation Board centralizing control of all FAN K 
transportation assets. 

k* Contract Monitoring : the Logistics Division monitors the conduct 

of several out -of- country contracts for repair, rebuild, and maintenance 
of KAF aircraft and associated components. In addition, the Logistics 
Division oversees contracts to provide technical assistance to GKR military 
forces with Vinnell, Air America, A vco- Lycoming, Bell, and Helio. Operation 
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and maintenance of the Embassy long haul coramuni cations system are 
provided through contract by FEC. 

8. MANAGEMENT ASSURANCE DIVISION . 

a. The Management Assurance Division is organized to perform a dual 
mission, first to monitor and oversee training to ensure that the Khmer 
Armed Forces could maintain and operate the military equipment being 
provided or planned to be provided, and second, to insure that MAP 
provided funding and equipment would be used for their intended purposes, 
i.e. to increase the combat capability of the Khmer Armed Forces. 

b. The Management Assurance Division is organized into two Branches, 
the Training Assurance Branch and the Management Assurance Branch. 

( 1 ) The Training Assurance Branch is organized into Army, Navy, 
and Air Force Training Sections. The Army trainers are further designated 
as CONUS, third country or in-country trainers. A continuing aim of this 
section is the achievement of training self-sufficiency throughout the 
Khmer Armed Forces. To this end all FANK, KAF, and MNK in— country schctls 
and training centers are closely monitored, first to determine if they are 
properly equipped and supported and second to endeavor to assure that 
trained instructors returning from CONUS and third country training are 
assigned in sufficient numbers and in appropriate billets to upgrade in- 
country training capability. This branch was required to shift its 
emphasis in 1973 from a large program of training of Khmer units at small 
cost in South Vietnam, to smaller programs at higher cost in Thailand, 
supplemented by an increased input to formal CONUS school training. The 
activities of TAB are described at length in Annex K. 

(2) The Management Assurance Branch is designed specifically to 
meet the responsibility of CKMEDTC to see that MAP funds and equipment 
are properly used for intended purposes. It is further organized into 
financial management, personnel management, end item utilization inspection 
and NEMVAC sections. The activities of these sections are described in 
detail in Annexes E, F, G, and U. 

c. Throughout the period of this report, MAD was both dynamic and 
reactive. It continues to be the organization through which MEDTC legally 
and properly monitors the utilization of funds and equipment made available 
to the Khmer Republic through CB MAP. It changes emphasis to meet new 
problem areas but continues to concentrate its efforts on the areas 
described above. 

9- PLANS AND PROGRAMS DIVISION 

a. The Plans and Programs Division is responsible for the development 
of the Military Assistance plans for Cambodia, developing and maintaining 
records of the MAP supported force structure; and managing the Military 
Assistance Program. It is organized into a Plans Branch and a Programs 
Branch . 
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(1) As part of the planning function, the Plans Branch is 
responsible for developing Military Assistance and force structure 
plans, for coordinating with FANK as to the organization of the 
units within the approved MAP supported force structure, submission 
of requests for approval for inclusion of units into the force 
structure; submission of Military Assiscance Program Element (MAPEL) 
descriptions and coordinating the preparation of MEDTC inputs into the 
Joint Strategic Objectives Plan (JSOP) and the Program Objective Memorandum 
(POM) for Cambodia. The Plans Branch is primarily concerned with the 
authorization of units in the force structure and the determination of 
personnel and equipment requirements for those units. Once these 
organizations are planned and approved, it becomes the responsibility 

of the Programs Branch to fund the units and the responsibility of the 
Management Assurance Division to plan for the training of the personnel 
for the units. However, the Plans Branch monitors the time phasing of 
the funding of the units and the required delivery dates of the equipment, 
based on the funds available to CB MAP, the priorities set by CHMEDTC and 
Plans Branch, and the capability of the Khmer Armed Forces to absorb the 
units. 

(2) The Programs Branch is charged with the day to day maintenance 
of the Military Assistance Program and all the detailed documentation 
necessary for support of the program. They develop, maintain, and refine 
the Formats X and Y and other detailed back-up documents ; provide data 
base input manually in MASL detail to update funding priorities; submit 
frequent program change requests as a result of varying operational 
requirements combined with numerous changes to the force structure; 
coordinate with planners and logistical personnel in developing, 
maintaining and revising the Military Assistance Program. 

b. In conjunction with the Programs Branch, the Plans Branch also 
administers the Military Assistance Program Equipment Authorization System 
(MAPEAS) which is a system of documents complementing the CINCPAC family 
of security assistance management documents. The MAPEAS as used by MEDTC 
is patterned after the system formerly used by MACV for the Vietnamese 
Armed Forces authorizations. Computer support for this project is 
provided by HQ, USSAG in NKP, Thailand. Recently the system has been 
expanded to include printouts of authorization information for FANK. 

c. Because of the difficulties of planning and programming a MAP 
program for a force actively engaged in combat, the tasks for both 
planners and programmers have been somewhat altered from those envisioned 
in the Job descriptions in the manning documents. In addition to mid- 
range and long range planning, planners often have to develop plans and 
submit Justifications for immediate requirements which are generated as a 
result of combat experience or changes in the combat situation. Both the 
plan and the program have been in an almost constant state of flux. 
Priorities for introduction of the types of equipment or units change 
frequently because of the combat situation and the availability, or more 
accurately, the lack of funds. These changes have varying impacts on the 
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plans and programs . Some, however, have been of such magnitude as to 
require complete revision of the plan or the program. To illustrate 
this point, in addition to the regular JSOP submission, which is a iajor 
staff undertaking, the planners during the first half of FY 74 submitted 
two out-of-cycle JSOP's, which were almost as complete as the original 
submission. The fluctuations in the program have at times caused such 
turmoil that the programmers have had to make unscheduled (i.e. in 
addition to the normal SA/POM update) trips to CINCPAC to update the 
CINCPAC data base. 

d. The Plans and Programs Division also has staff responsibility 
within MEDTC for several other projects among which are: 

(1) Monitoring the activities of the Tripartite Deputies to 
providing a representative for the Air-Ground Operations Working 


(2) Coordinating the interface between MAP and A.ID programs. 

(3) Monitoring the MAP construction program. 

(1+) Submission of the Air Force Military Assistance Report (Y-1P). 
(5) Submission of the Measurement of Progress Report (MO?). 

I NSPECTION AND ANALY S IS DIVISION . The Inspection and Analyses 
Division, the newest component of MEDTC, is not listed in any of "the 
official MEDTC manning documents. It is a temporary organization composed 
of the members of the MACTHAI Training and Logistics Detachment who a~e 
on temporary duty in Cambodia. While in Cambodia, they are und«r -h® 
operational control of CHMEDTC. Their primary function is to ov-rs^ th- 
in-country implementation of the Tactical Air Improvement ?lan-Cambodia. * 
Specifically its members: 

a. Perform End Item Utilization Inspections. 

b. Coordinate expanded training associated with TAIP-C. 

c. Coordinate transfer of aircraft associated with TAIP-C. 

J 1 ’ BflSCTS OF PERSONNEL LIMITATIONS. The ceilings on personnel often 
impacted adversely on MEDTC organization. Because of these ceilings it 
was necessary to continuously adjust functions and organizations =s 
some spaces were temporarily moved out of country to provide room for 
more urgently needed skills. 


include 
Group . 
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Annex A - Appendix 2 


JOINT LIAISON OFFICE 

1. MISSION . The Joint Liaison Office (JLO) evolved from MEDTC Saigon. 

It was organized as a separate element in November 1972 and was 
relocated at Camp Samae San, Thailand in December 1972. The mission of 
the JLO is to act as a liaison /administrative activity for Chief MEDIC 
outside Cambodia performing support functions which cannot practicably 
be accomplished within the country due to geography, lack of communica- 
tions or manning constraints. The major functions charged to the JLO 
are: Coordination as required between Chief MEDTC and supporting 

agencies and activities located outside Cambodia; personnel accounting, 
records maintenance, procurement, manpower control; morale and welfare; 
mail management and courier service; liaison to HQ MAC THAI and 
USARSUPTHAI; monitoring and reporting air and surface movements of MAP 
supplies and equipment as directed by the forward element; at direction 
of Chief MEDTC initiates action to expedite movement of priority cargo; 
and requesting and documenting movement of U.S. military and civilian 
personnel on official travel to and from Phnom Penh. 

2. ORGANIZATION . The Officer in Charge, JLO, is the primary adminis- 

trative officer of the Team (Adjutant General) and is assisted by a 
Joint staff of enlisted specialists in the personnel/administrative and 
supply/transportation fields. The manpower authorization of the JLO is 
austere in keeping with the manning of the Team: 3 officers and H 

enlisted personnel. Of these one officer and one enlisted man are 
colocated with the MACTHAI training office at Bangkok and one officer 
is located at Udora RTAFB where he is the primary contact between MEDTC 
and MACTKAI training and logistical detachment personnel at that 
installation. In his plan for support of MEDTC, CINCPAC directed each 
of the Pacific unified commands to provide personnel service support to 
MEDTC. Thus, Navy and Air Force support is provided by a component 
service organization. While MACTHAI was designated the Army agent, 

Army personnel support is generally provided in-house by JLO personnel 
due to the fact that team staffing is primarily Army and the make up of 
the JIO is mostly of that service. Personnel and administrative support 
beyond the JLO capability is provided by USARSUPTHAI at the direction 
of MACTHAI. Awards support, at CINCPAC direction, is provided by 
MACTHAI if the award is within COMUSMACTHAI approval jurisdiction. 
Otherwise, awards recommendations are forwarded via CINCPAC through 
individual service channels. 

3. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED . The movement of the JLO from RVN to Thailand 
was in anticipation of the cease-fire agreements of January 1973 and was 
governed by Operation SCOOT (Support Cambodia Out of Thailand) . Initial 
concern was raised by AMEMB Bangkok regarding the establishment of yet 
another residual unit from RVN in Thailand due to Royal Thai Government 
sensitivity at becoming a "waste basket" for American units formerly 
stationed in RVN. Two alternatives were developed to cover the 
existence in Thailand of a MEDTC rear element. One was to create a 
MEDTC staff support element within USARSUPTHAI under the command 
Jurisdiction of MACTHAI; the other was to assign through MACTHAI to 
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USARSUPTHAI the mission of providing complete and direct administrative 
support to MEDTC . Both alternatives were unacceptable to Chief MEDTC 
as the supporting activity would not be directly responsive to his 
requirements. The solution was the establishment of a small, low 
profile element. Joint Liaison Office, not directly associated by name 
to MEDTC , but an integral part of the Team and completely responsive 
to the Chief. With xhis matter resolved, thorough coordination with 
MACTKAI and USARSUPTIiAI regarding personnel, administrative, supply, 
signal and billeting support resulted in a smooth transition from RVN 
to Thailand. Every area of support, however, had to be covered by 
advance party personnel in a memorandum of understanding with the host 
unit. Intra-service support agreements were necessary to provide for 
servicing and funding of local requirements . 

a. A split configuration inherently creates problems in communica- 
tions and understanding between the two parts. The establishment of the 
JLO at Camp Samae San with the main body at Phnom Penh slows many admin- 
istrative actions due to the necessity of using couriers to carry 
correspondence between the two locations. As long as aircraft and good 
communications are available, however, the presence of JLO in Thailand 
facilitates more than hinders operations due to the ready access of 
MEDTC personnel to supporting activities. Frequent liaision trios bet- 
ween the JLO and HQ MEDTC assist in creating a spirit of understanding 
and cooperation. 

b. The lack of support facilities in Cambodia necessitates a long 
supply line for personal comfort and supplemental food items. Consis- 
tent with aircraft availability and enemy action, PX personnel, 
operating on a prior ordering system, visit Phnom Penh on a bi-weekly 
basis. 

c. As there is no operating APO at Phnom Penh personal and official 
mail delivery was a problem of long standing for no activity was 
specifically tasked to provide and insure ultimate delivery. Prior 
practice was to rely on an informal understanding with the servicing 
aerial port at U-Tapao RTNAB to ferry the mail aboard C-130 aircraft 

to Phnom Penh. This proved to be a hit and miss proposition. Recent 
action initiated by MEDTC through the USAF Postal and Courier Service 
and servicing aerial ports resulted in formal procedures to manifest 
and schedule mail aboard C-130 aircraft within' Thailand and to Phnom 
Penh. By this method mail delivery has become more dependable and 
frequent . 

14 * PERSONNEL SUPPORT . Selection and assignment of only outstanding 
personnel to a mission such as MEDTC is of critical importance. 
Performance records , past experience in military assistance programming 
and training, language ability and persona], appearance are key factors 
to a successful and effective organization. The services generally did 
well by MEDTC in both officer and enlisted assignments. However, 
future mission chiefs must be relentless in requiring only the best 
personnel. 
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Annex B 


MEDTC RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


1 * CINCPAC . 

a. CHMEDTC serves under CINCPAC* s military command and is immediately 
subordinate to CINCPAC. 

b. As the next higher headquarters in the chain of command, CINCPAC 
is the medium through which MEDTC communicates with the outside world. 
Virtually all action traffic is addressed to CINCPAC which reviews and 
either approves, it, disapproves it, acts on it or passes it with 
recommendations or directions to other headquarters and agencies . 

c. Members of MEDTC coordinate with staff members at CINCPAC on an' 
almost daily basis. This coordination is done primarily with the J8 
section but also frequently with the Jh and J5 sections on matters of 
logistics or force structure. 

d. The JS section is responsible for monitoring the Military 
Assistance Program. Two action officers within this section monitor 
the Cambodian Program. Since they are the only officers within CINCPAC 
who have fulltime duties watching Cambodia and are quite familiar with 
the problems of the program, they are in frequent communications with 
members of MEDTC, particularly the programmers and certain of the 
logistical managers. Since they are personally known to many of the 
action officers at MEDTC, these staff officers also serve as the MEDTC 
point of contact with other CINCPAC agencies. 

2. POD, DSAA , JCS . MEDTC contacts with DOD and JCS are normally 
accomplished through CINCPAC. Quite often final action on MEDTC 
requests/program changes are accomplished at DOD level by DSAA which 
manages the Military Assistance Program worldwide for the Secretary of 
Defense. The actual data base for CB MAP is held at DSAA. It is the 
final approving authority on all program changes. There is little 
direct contact on a day-to-day basis between JCS, DSAA and MEDTC. There 
have, however, been several field visits by DOD personnel to Cambodia 
for coordination and update. JCS passes on force structure changes and 
is the approving authority on JSOP submissions. JCS also periodically 
becomes involved in capabilities studies, such as the late 1973 study on 
KAF self-sufficiency, which require CINCPAC and, ultimately, MEDTC input. 

3. MACV . When it was first formed, MEDTC maintained extremely close 
ties with MACV. The original MEDTC terms of reference directed CHMEDTC 
to "closely coordinate all matters pertaining to U.S. and third co un try 
Military Assistance to Cambodia with COMUSMACV." COMUSMACV was 
designated as the coordinating authority to insure compatibility of U.S. 
Military Assistance to Cambodia with the Vietnamization Program. This 
coordinating authority included planning of force structure, programming 
of materiel, and storage and delivery of equipment, as well as all other 
actions which affected the planning and orderly execution of U.S. and 
third country military programs in the RVN and Cambodia. 
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USSAG ♦ USSAG has been closely involved with the support o f Cambodia 
since its formation. Prior to 15 August 1973 it was responsible for 
coordination of U.S. combat air support for the Khmer Armed Forces, it 
also provided other support ana assistance, including conducting studies 
of problem areas in the Khmer Republic which, because of the limitations 
on its staff and mission, are beyond the capability of MEDTC . USSAG 1 s 
role was expanded recently when it was recognized that the level and 
complexity of the support to Cambodia out of Thailand required that one 
single U.S. commander be assigned responsibility for planning and 
coordinating all support operations from Thailand. CINCPAC tasked USSAG 
with that responsibility. 

5. USMACTHAI . Much of the support of Cambodia from Thailand is 
accomplished by USMACTHAI or its subordinate commands. MEDTC interfaces 
primarily with MACTHAI Headquarters in Bangkok on training matters and 
with USARSUPTHAI at Comp Samae San for administrative and logistical sunt or 
The MACTHAI Training and Logistical Detachment has begun tc play a major 
role in the implementation of the Tactical Air Improvement Plan-Cambcdia. 

6. U.S. Embassy, Phnom Penh . 

a. CHMEDTC functions under the ' supervision of the Chief, U.S., 
Diplomatic Mission, Cambodia, as required by law and in accordance with 
executive orders and such other instructions as the President may from 
time to time promulgate. CHMEDTC cooperates closely with the Chiei 1 , 

U.S. Diplomatic Mission, Cambodia, and assures that he is kept fully- 
informed concerning current and prospective Military Assistance Plans 
and Programs and MEDTC activities . 

b. The relationship between the divisions of MEDTC and other 
sections of the U.S. Mission is primarily one of mutu al assistance,, 
coordination and information. 

c. (l) The Economic Section of the Embassy and the MEDTC Plans and 
Programs Division work very closely on matters of MAP/AID interface. The 
MEDTC action officer serves as the focal point within MEDTC for development 
of counterpart funding projects and preparing them for approval by CKKEDTC, 
the Economic Counselor and the Chief of Mission. After they have been 
approved they are passed to FANK for inclusion in the GKR defense budget. 
Following this, the Comptroller, MEDTC drafts a Project Agreement between 
the two governments outlining the conditions of the agreement. 

(2) MEDTC action officers also work closely with those in the 
Economic Section on matters such as rice, POL, construction, etc., which 
affect both the civil and military sectors. 

d. The Political-Military Section: The Political-Military Section 

of the Embassy and elements of MEDTC coordinate very closely on matters 
that affect both the civilian and military spheres. Typical of such 
actions is the equipping of the auto-defense forces. The Political - 
Military Section is the primary action office for monitoring these 
forces. However, some of their equipment is provided by MAP and MEDTC 
assisted in determining the level of that support when the concept was 
being developed. Other areas in which there is a frequent exchange of 
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information jure those concerning FANK personnel management. 

e. DAO Phnom Penh. 

(1) The relationship between MEDTC and the DAO is one of mutual 
cooperation and exchange of information. At the working level officers 
from the two agencies are often of great assistance to each other 
<*:ipeclul.iy as sources of force structure information. The Plans 
Liaison Officers and officers on End Item Utilization Inspections also 
often develop information of interest to the members of the DAO staff. 

(2) CHMEDTC and the DATT both report directly to the Chief, U.S. 
Mission . They are coequal members of the Coordinating Committee for 
Security and Military Affairs. 

(3) The Naval Attache is charged by CINCPAC with responsibility 
for coordinating Mekong Convoys. 

f. The Direction of Construction, Khmer Republic is responsible to 
the Officer in Charge of Construction Thailand for accomplishment of 
construction authorized in the Military Assistance Program. CHMEDTC at 
administrator of the Military Assistance Program in Cambodia is the 
customer for whom DIRCON and OICC perform the construction service. 

g. Coordination of DOD Elements. In recent message traffic DOD and 
State have iterated the position that in each country, there should be 
one single authoritative individual to serve as the senior defense 
representative. According to CINCPACINST S3020.2E, 2k May 1971 » Crl-EDTC 
as the senior military officer in country is the Single Senior Military 
Representative . As such he is responsible for coordination of DOD 
elements attached to the U.S. Mission. There is, however, no designated 
senior defense representative in Cambodia. Other DOD agencies are not 
under operational or administrative control of CHMEDTC , their persons 

in charge are not rated by him; and they operate independently and/or 
report directly tp the Ambassador. It is recognized that the term 
"single authoritative individual" is subject to interpretation. However, 
if single authoritative individual equates to command authority, the 
DOD is not representated to the U.S. Ambassador and to the host military 
departments by a single authoritative individual; nor is there a single 
authoritative point of control for common DOD personnel administration, 
operational and other local problems. In effect, the U.S. Ambassador 
and the host country military departments deal with the Department of 
Defense through multiple and equally authoritative points of contact. 
Close country team coordination and informal recognition of the role of 
CHMEDTC as SSMR here provide for a common effort but the fact remains 
there is no single responsible DOD point of contact/interface/ 
coordination. Thus, while CHMEDTC is the Single Senior Military 
Representative, he does not have the authority or the responsibility to 
net ns a single responsible DOD point of contact/interf ace/coordination 
in Cambodia. 
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FANK FORCE STRUCTURE 
DEVELOPMENT OVER TIMS 

1* INTRODUCTION . On 18 March 1970* at. the time of Prince Sihanouk's 

ouster and the establishment of the Republican government, the Khmer 
Armed Forces (FANK) consisted of approximately 35, 000. men. This 
included: a 32,000 man Army, with 32 battalions, armed with mixed 

weapons; a 1,600 man Navy, with 11 boats; and a 1,300 man Air Force, 
with 15 aircraft. 

a. The first Khraer officers had graduated from the Royal Military 
Academy in 19^+6. From this meager force structure and leadership base, 
the growth of the MAP supported Khmer Armed Forces has been as follows: 

End FY71. 68 BNS, 69 aircraft, 1+9 boats, 79,500 men. 

End FY72. 117 BNS, 139 aircraft, 87 boats, ll+2,000 men. 

End FY73. l66 BNS, 192 aircraft, lUl+ boats, 181,000 men. 

FY7k to date. 186 BNS, 208 aircraft, 171 boats, 192,597 men. 

b. The planned force structure objective is to achieve a balanced 
force of 220,000 MAP supported personnel out of a total Force Structure 
of 253,000. (The remaining 33,000 personnel being in headquarters and 
operational units which receive payroll assistance only.) FANK develop- 
ment toward this planned force structure objective is described below as 
it relates to each of the three services. The discussion of the Army is 
essentially limited to force structure. The Army's perfor man ce is dis- 
cussed in the basic report. The Navy and Air Force portions of this 
annex do contain qualitative assessments. 

2. fff ARMY 

a. Expansion . The Army’s development since 1970 was not without 
turbulence, particularly in its initial stages. The survival of the 
Khmer Republic (GKR) during its first year of exi stance was to a great 
extent the result of emergency recruitment and massive rallying to a 
popular cause. U.S. equipment provided for newly formed units consisted 
of Soviet AK-1+7 rifles captured in RVN and cast off U.S. cal 30 carbines. 
Many infantry units literally sprang into existance during this time 
frame. Individually recruited by local commanders, themselves newly 
appointed, the units lacked both training and equipment. Uncontrolled 
strength increases occurred, reaching their zenith in December 1972 when 
FANK consisted of approximately 561 battalions subtended under a 
diverse array of "command” headquarters. Units were not standardized 
in either organization, strength, equipment or training. Uncontrolled 
personnel strength reporting and the "phantom" problem were an inevitable 
outgrowth of such turmoil. 
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Reorganization . Three directives were issued in Eeeonber 1972 
to correct the situation. They were issued "by the newly appointed FA NK 
Chief of Staff with the full support of MEDTC . The ' first limited FANK 
strength for 1973 to 250,000; suspended individual unit recruitment 
programs; and directed a manpower re apportionment . • The second promul- 
gated a standard T0&2 for both intervention and territorial battalions. 

The. third specifically spelled out how manpower was to be reapportioned, 
and abolished all regiments, '’brigade group" headquarters and numerous 
ineffectual brigades. The result was a paring down of the unwieldy 
FANK force structure and the reassignment of excess personnel to flesh 
out those FANK units within the approved MAP force structure. 

(1) The Army MAP force structure had been previously worked out 
by a FANK/MEDTC Force Structure Coordinating Committee during July 1972. 
The plan designated the following number and type units to receive MAP 
support : 

Inf. Bde’s Inf. Bn*s ‘ Territorial Inf Co’s - 

32 202 165. 

(2) Within the above totals, 128 of the battalions -formed the 
maneuver elements for the 32 brigades , of which 20 were independent ar.d 
12 were organized into 4 separate divisions with appropriate supporting 
arms, i.e. a 155 battery and an armored cavalry squadron. Each of the 
brigades is to have an organic 105 battery. In addition, a separate 
artillery and armored brigade rounded out the combat elements- of the 
force structure. The bulk of the army's 202,000 man slice. of the MA? 
approved FANK force structure of 220,000 personnel are located within 
the above units. 

• Implementation of the above force structure has not 
been without difficulties. The first problem was resistance within MAP- 
itself as to the need for four divisions, the use of armored cavalry, 
and the inclusion of heavy artillery within the planned structure. The 
most telling argument in favor of such units proved to be the evolution 
of the enemy into a main force organization and the combat effectiveness 
of the units themselves. These factors prompted an initial increase in 
division bases from 2 to 4 and the accelerated formation through 1973 of 
both artillery and armored cavalry units. In addition, experience showed 
that the Territorial Companies did not fare well on the battlefield durir* 
1973, often being isolated and overrun. FANK therefore began consolidating 
these companies into Territorial Battalions and a similar move to integrate 
some of these battalions into existing but incomplete brigade organizations 
nay develop. 

(l) A more difficult, and continuing problem with the implemen- 
tation of the planned force structure, was the lack of staff coordination 
within EMG/FANK and its resulting inability to establish priorities and 
allocate materiel and manpower resources. Throughout the reporting 
period, brigades and battalions identified as being within the MAP 
approved force structure would be dissolved and their men and ecuipment 


assembled into other units, some MAP designated, others not. Some of 
this could be attributable to the exigencies of combat and/or the short- 
comings of CRA/MAP funding. Much of it however, was the result of 
political maneuvering on the part of "favorites” within the FANK officer 
corps and/or the almost total lack of middle level staff coordination 
between the FANK Jl, J3, and «JU. Even within the J3> coordination between 
the operations personnel and the force structure planners only occurred 
when MEDTC officers acted as the catalyst. While such ''management by 
exception" proved adequate for forcing through a commonly agreed upon 
set of TO&E's and a definitized force structure, it was not and could not 
be an adequate replacement for competent, day to day middle management. 
"Capturing" the force structure in the sense of maintaining an accurate 
current estimate of the status of designated MAP supported units thus 
became a daily challenge . 

Rounding Out the Force Structure . While the previously addressed 
combat units constitute the bulk of the Army force structure, additional 
combat support units to include an Engineer, a Signal and a Transportation 
Brigade were also formed, equipped and became operational during the 
reporting period. 

(l) Logistical support units were given second priority to ■ 
combat/combat support units during 1972 and the first part of 1973. 
Logistical support did receive increased emphasis in the latter half 
of 1973 however, with the equipping of an Ordnance Depot, two Ammunition 
Depots, a Quartermaster Depot, a POL storage facility, two ambulance 
companies, a 1*00 bed hospital, a Collection, Classification and Salvage 
Company, and a Terminal Service Company. A ' 

Summary . In summary, the Khmer Army, following the events of 
1? March 1970, was first greatly and haphazardly expanded while being 
equipped with a varied assortment of obsolete and/or excess equipment 
immediately available to CB MAP. During 1972 and the first half of 
1973* the emphasis was on the training and equipping of standardized 
infantry battalions , and the reorganization of the FANK force structure 
into four divisions comprising 12 brigades , 20 independent brigades , 

7 1 * separate territorial infantry battalions, and U65 territorial infantry 
companies. In early 1973, the emphasis was on accelerating the delivery 
of artillery and the introduction of armored cavalry troops into the 
force structure. Finally, in the latter part of 1973, increased emphasis 
va3 given to bringing in equipment for logistical units in order to 
maintain the large influx of equipment that had occurred in the past two 
years. (N.B. Increased and/or unprogrammed amm unition costs will 
necessitate significant slippage in the rounding out of this logistical 
portion of the Amy force structure.) The end of 1973 thus saw the Array ' 
force structure 80% complete, with the primary deficiency being in some 
programmed but undelivered logistical units. 

3. IPPNAVY 

a. Expansion . At the commencement of the war against the KC, the 
Marine Nationale Khmer (MNK) had two primary missions. These were 


surveillance and projection of the Khmer coastline and patrol and 
protection of the Tonle Sap-Mekong River axis. MNK did not have 
sufficient assets to effectively perform either mission and its primary 
efforts vere restricted to the lover Mekong River from Phnom Penh to 
the RVN border. Occassionally MNK would make a show of force into the 
Tonle Sap River and the Great Lake. Like its sister services, MNK 
underwent a signficiant expansion following the events of 18 March 
1970. Prom a base of approximately 1,600 men and 11 boats, MNK first 
increased to some 5,000 men and 69 boats by February 1972 and then, 
during the time frame 1972-19 r fi*, more than doubled its strength to 
11,500 men and 171 boats. These increases were related directly to 

increased mission responsibilities as discussed below. 

Maritim e Coastal Zone Responsibility . In early 1972 MNK was 
ill equipped to execute the surveillance of the GKR’s .1*00 kilometer 
coastline. The only craft available to prosecute this mission were 
two ancient PC’s, one LSIL, one LCI and a few armed junks. Additionally 
the Ream Naval Base was in a run-down condition, boasted one small pier 
in decrepit condition, had little internal repair capability and 
completely lacked an effective logistical support system. Surveillar c- 
of the coastline from Ream to the border with RVN was consequently 
passed to the VNN on the recommendation of the Tripartite Deputies. 

The coast from Ream to the Thai frontier was patrolled haphazardly ar. 
best by the craft referred to above. Protection of the deep water port 
of Kompong Som and Ream Naval Base itself was largely ignored because 
of the unavailability of assets. 

(l) This state of affairs has largely been corrected by 
implementation of the following actions: Procurement of 20 new 

construction, radar equipped PCF’s; stationing of U PBR's in the 
Kompong Som port area; accomplishment of overhauls of all four of 
the heavy craft noted above ; procurement of a newly overhauled 
floating drydock at the Ream Naval Base; substantial upgrade of the • 

Ream Repair Facility equipments; installation of an effective supply 
support system; and the commencement and majority completion of a* " ' 
modem pier facility and support complex at Ream Naval Base. Three 
major improvements are still required. These are completion of the 
pier complex, completion of the Ream electricity generating project 
and procurement of a larger, fast, well-armed patrol craft wlth'good 
sea keeping qualities to extend the seaward range of surveillance beyond 
that which can be performed by the smaller PCF’s. The’ above actions 
are being actively prosecuted. In the interim the patrol and surveillance 
of the Khmer coastline has been effectively assumed by the MNK. 

c ’ M arine Responsibilities . Despite the importance of coastl^e 
U iS P rotection control of shipping within and on the 
1000 kilometers of navigable rivers and upon the Tonle Sap Lake which 
represent the most critical mission of the MNK. There is* no more 
important task than the escort and protection of merchant convoys 
carrying rice, petroleum, and ammunition up the Mekong River from th« - 
RVN border to Phnom Penh. The Mekong River L0C is the lifeline of th- 
Khmer Republic and it is here that MNK has proven its combat effectiveness. 



(1) Before February 1972 MNK was poorly equipped to provide the 
armed craft needed to excort convoys up the Mekong. They did have some 
prior U.S. MAP craft, a few, old French craft of varying description 
and approximo tely 35 MAP furnished PBR’s. Prior to this time convoy 
eacort was provided primarily by the VNN . An energetic procurement 
effort was launched to provide MNK with additional numbers of fast 
patrol craft and more importantly , with some heavily armed and armored 
assault craft which could provide the heavy direct fire support vital 
to effective convoy escort. Thirty- five heavies including 6-105 
monitors, 17 ATC's, 5 MSM/KSR and 2 CCB's were procured tc beef up the 
MNK firepower on the Mekong. An additional 25 new construction PBR’s 
were also provided and 14 LCM6/8 ’s were added to the MNK inventory to 
handle increased logistic support. Fifuy-sever. more craft of the same 
types will arrive shortly. 

(2) In early 1972 a secondary support base was established at 
Kompong Chhnang at which the MNK stationed a small number of craft to 
expand its influence on the Tonle Sap River. From this base increased 
numbers of patrols were also launched into the Great Lake to interdict 
enemy troop movements and to deny this food-rich area to his uninter- 
rupted use . 

(3) During the early part of 1973, MNK was formally assignee one 
protection and defense of the waterborne approaches to Phnom Penh. Tc 
accomplish this mission MNK assigned approximately 15 craft of various 
types to the environs of Phnom Penh. Protection was provided to areas 
such as Prek Phnou (FANK petroleum reserve) Tak Mau and the Monivor.g 
Bridge. 


(4) In late May of 1973 the largest mission expansion took dace. 
At this time the FANK high command assigned the responsibility of the 
Mekong Special Zone to the MNK. MNK was tasked to provided physical 
security of the Mekong River banks to an average distance of eight 
kilometers on either side of the Mekong from Phnom Penh to the RVN 
border. MNK thus underwent another force structure expansion in order 
to establish a ground presence at key locations along the Mekong 
corridor. A total of 3,000 infantry troops from the Army were reassigned 
to MNK and organized into Naval Infantry Battalions (BFM). An eventual 
force of 30 such battalions is planned. 

(5) The battle of Kompong Cham in September-October 1973 also 
resulted in an increase of MNK mission responsibility. The enemy attempt 
to seize this provincial captial was thwarted thanks in part to a MNK 
amphibious operation that transported a relief force from Phnom Penh to 
the beseiged city. Following the battle, MNK was given the responsibility 
to keep the Mekong River open and to resupply the city on a year round 
basis. A relocation of MNK riverine assets was required with a 
concomitant reduction in the numbers of craft assigned to the lover 
Mekong. 


(6) It was because of this increased riverine responsibility on 
both the Mekong and the Tonle Sap that the decision was made to achieve 


a force level of 250 craft and to reorganize the MNK five riverine task 
forces of 50 craft each. 

Leadership . Prior to the war, the MNK was a small ill 
equipped organization. The MNK did have one important resource.. MNK 
leadership is and has been the best in FANK. 

(1) Headed by Commodore Von Sarendy, Chief of Naval Operations, 
MNK has a competent and well-trained cadre of officers who have been 
able to assume increased mission responsibilities without faltering. 

(2) During this period the MNK trained all their own boat crews, 
provided their own logistical support, has increased logistical and 
naval gunfire support to the FANK, and upgraded their repair and 
supply capability at Chrui Chang War while maintaining a 65# or better 
operational status for all riverine craft. More importantly the MNK 
insured by thorough planning and aggressive execution that an uninter- 
rupted supply of ammunition, oil and foodstuffs reached Phnom Penh 
despite determined eneny efforts to choke-off the Mekong LOC. 

AIR FORCE 

a. Background . Prior to the ' overthrow of Prince Sihanouk in 1970 
the Khmer Air Force (KAF) was aptly described as the Phnom Penh Royal 
Flying Club. It possessed a few Mg fighters and a varied assortment 
of other aircraft of all types and origins. Maintenance support of 
this aerial museum was a best haphazard. The pilots were drawn from 
the extensive branches of the royal family, the lesser nobility, and the- 
wealthier families. Command of the air force was a political plum and 
was rewarded based upon personal loyalty. Inefficiency was tolerated 
both because the air force lacked a real mission, and because an ■ 
efficient air force could pose a threat to the palace. 

Initial Problems. Following the events of 18 March 1970, the 
Khmer Air Force, unlike its sister services, was not called upon to play 
a decisive role in the unfolding battle for control of Cambodia. Air 
power, when and where needed, was provided by the U.S. Air Force. While 
KAF underwent some expansion, particularly in the development of a basic 
inventory of common type aircraft, its overall development as a self- 
sufficient military organization was not fully addressed. From the U.S. 
mission viewpoint, time and cost factors were prohibitive. U.S. air- 
power was more than adequate. In addition, the new Khmer government, 
like the old, viewed airpover as a potential direct threat to the head 
of state and treated any proposed reorganization of KAF and its command 
structure accordingly. KAF, to a greater degree than either of her 
sister services, has thus consistently suffered from inept leadership. 

c ‘ — 1 - t - uation - In February 1972 KAF consisted of 72 aircraft, 

only 1? having firepower capabilities. It possessed one squadron of 
prop driven fighter-bombers, one squadron of jet power transport 
helicopters on loan from MACV resources, and assorted transport aircraft. 
Total personnel, including trainees, numbered only 3,853 men to support 
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a headquarters, one operating base, and some forward operating 
detachments at civilian airports. Less than 100 active pilots were 
filling operational assignments. Heavy maintenance was accomplished 
out of country, restricting the number of sorties available for combat 
missions. Qualified maintenance personnel were few and had been 
educated by the former French Military Mission. They did not possess 
the required proficiency level in English necessary to learn the main- 
tenance procedures for the U.S. aircraft then coning into the KAF 
inventory. In addition, neither adequate maintenance facilities nor a 
functioning supply system existed. 

d. Development - February 1972 to August 197 3 ♦ 

(1) The original premise in the equipping of the Khmer Air Force 
vas to provide it with the simplest, easiest to fly and maintain aircraft 
that could accomplish its missions of close air support for ground and 
naval forces and limited air transport. Accordingly, the T-28 was 
furnished as the basic fighter-bomber, the C-47 and AC~1*7 as the basic 
cargo aircraft and fixed wing gunship , and the 0-1 as the FAC aircraft . 
Transport helicopters were included in the inventory with helicopter 
(XM93) gunships arriving in March 1973. Because of their availability, 
other aircraft have been added from time to time. A squadron cf AU-2l's 
were added when they were declared excess to U.S. needs during the 
phasedown of the U.S. Vietnam involvement. 

(2) KAF expansion and development as an effective force prisr.to 
15 August 1973 vas hampered. Reasons were the reliance on U.S. combat 
air support thus making a truly efficient KAF unnecessary, a shortage 

of skilled pilots and trained support personnel; lack of adequate air- 
fields; a lack of effective leadership which vas exacerbated by 
frequent changes in key personnel and KAF failure to organize itself. 

( 3 ) MEDTC and KAF had taken steps to correct many of the 
deficiencies prior to 15 August 1973. Training programs had been 
established in the Khmer Republic, Thailand, and the U.S. to train 
pilots and other personnel. An airfield construction program was 
launched to upgrade the airfields at Pochentong, Battambang, and Ream. 
The C-123 aircraft vas introduced to increase the airlift capability 
and to add the ability to conduct airdrops as well. A DASC was 
established in Phnom Penh to facilitate control of airstrikes. 

(4) In mid-1973, shortly before the cessation of U.S. combat air 
support, KAF had within its inventory the following aircraft: 


T -28 

32 

0-XA/D 

. 28 

C-U 7 

15 

AC-47 

12 

C-123 

8 


UH-1H 


30 


uh-ih(g) 6 

AU-2U xk 

e * Progress since August 1971 . 

(1) It was evident however that KAF vas still a very poor 

substitute for U.S. combat air support. Steps vere taken at several 
levels to improve KAF's capabilities. Additional aircraft were brought 
into country including seven UH-lH's under the accelerated delivery 
? r ^‘| eCt Voyage. Studies vere conducted as to means to increase 

KAF s abilities in the near term and to eventually make it self- 
sufficient. The outgrowth of one of those studies was the Tactical Air 
Improvement Pl&n-Cambodia (TAIP) which is designed to accelerate KAF 
development so that it can perform effectively in the 1973- 7U dry 
season. This program encompasses expedited delivery of AC-U7, T-28 and 
0-1 aircraft; accelerated training programs and expanded support 
maintenance arrangements. 

(2) Prior to the implementation of TAIP, the assumption of 
command of KAF by BG Ea Chhong in November 1973 saw the varying efforts 
at improvement of KAF begin to bear fruit and created a fertile ground 
for further improvement. The sortie rates of T-28 aircraft, in 
particular, have increased markedly. There is much greater ’cooperation . 
and coordination between air/ground and naval forces. This can be 
attributed to the improvement in leadership brought by the new commander. 

(3) As of February 197U, the Khmer Air Force possessed the 
following numbers of aircraft: 


T-28B/D 

63 

0-1 a/d 

35 

0-1*7 

13 

AC-U7 

11 

C-123 

8 

UH-1H 

3h 

UH-IH(G) 

10 

AU-21* 

1U 


Personnel strength as of the same date was 9,68U, of which 298 
This represents a 220# increase in qualified pilots since 1972 


were pilots 
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Annex C - Appendix 1 


MAJOR ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT BY SERVICE BY YEAR 


MONTH /YEAR 


MAJOR ITEM 

flV ARMY 

JAN 72 

JUL 72 

DEC 72 

JUL 73 

DEC 73 

Rifle M-16 

1+1,351 

53,619 

69,221+ 

112,346 158,115 

Carbine, Cal 30 

52,6l6 

83,515 

83,515 

83,515 

83,515 

Machine Gun M-60 

18 

18 

18 

859 

859 

Machine Gun Cal 30 

2,278 

3,357 

*»,531 

6,128 

6,220 

Mortar 60 mm 

815 

912 

1,170 

2,04l 

2,223 

Mortar 8l mm 

97 

102 

196 

196 

503 

Grenade Launcher M-79 

6,971 

7,019 

7,735 

18,707 

20,481 

Recoilless Rifle 106 mm 

7 

7 

33 

6l 

304 

Howitzer 75 mm 

20 

• >7 

1*7 

57 

C ' 7 

Howitzer 105 mm 

69 

69 

131* 

' 164 

2CS 

Howitzer 155 mm 

0 

0 

0 

.8 

24 

Ambulance 1/4T & 3/4T 

41 

1+2 

139 

338 

360 

Truck Dump 2 1/2T & 5T 

0 

0 

2l+ 

34 

76 

Truck 2 1/2T Cargo 

1+96 

733 

982 

1,576 

1,838 

Truck 3/4T Cargo 

0 

108 

1+1+1 

676 

758 

Truck 1/4T Utility 

220 

527 

6U7 

1,239 

1,264 

Personnel Carrier Mil 3 

21 

1*5 

1+6 

95 

185 

Personnel Carrier M106 

3 

6 

7 

11 

17 

Telephone TA1 & TA312 

1,037 

1,318 

4,298 

9,024 

9,629 

Radio AN /PRC 10 

2,206 

3,891 

4,750 

4,750 

4,843 

Radio AN/PRC 25 

1,975 

2,920 

3,207 

4,762 

5,023 

Radio AN/URC 46 , 1*7 

85 

152 

152 

264 

320 


MONTH /YEAR 

MAJOR ITEM FEB 72 FEB 73 FEB 7h 

2. NAVY 


Patrol Boat River (PBR) 

39 

1*3 . 

6k 

Armored Troop Carrier (ATC) 

2 

14 ' 

Ik 

ATC (Refueler) 

0 

2 

3 

ATC (Recharger) 

0 

1 

1 

Command & Communications Boat (CCB) 

0 

1 

2 

Monitor with Flamethrower (ZIPPO) 

0 

1 

2 

Assault Support Patrol Boat (ASPB) 

0 

k 

k 

Minesweeper River (MSR/MSM) 

0 

6 

5 

Monitor 

-0 

5 

- 6 

Landing Craft Medium (LCM6) 

19 

22 

30 

Landing Craft Medium (LCM8) 

' 0 

5 

C 

s 

Combat Salvage Boat (CSB) 

0 

1 

1 

Landing Craft Utility (LCU/YFU) 

1 

k 

• h . 

Patrol Craft Fast (PCF) 

0 

k 

2C 

Floating Crane (YD) 

0 

1 

1 

Mobile Support Base (MSB) 

1 

2 

2 

Infantry Landing Ship (LSIL/LCI) 

2 

2 

2 

Patrol Craft (YTL) 

2 

2 

2 

Yard Tug Light (YTL) 

2 

2 

3 

Drydock 

• J, 

1 

1 

Total Craft 

69 

123 

171 

MAJOR ITEM 

JAN 72 

JAN 73 

JAN 71* 

AIR FORCE 
T-28B/D 

16 

48 

6k 

0-1D/A 

• 17 

31 

■ 37 



MAJOR ITEM 


JAN 72 

MONTH/YEAH 
JAN 73 

JAN 74 

AU-24 


. 0 

14 

lU 

AC-47 


3 

6 

14 

C-47 


10 

15 . 

11 • 

U-1A 


16 

7 

1 

C-123K 


o 

0 

. 8 

UH- 1 H 


14 

19 

34 

UH-1GS 


0 

0 

■ 10 

T-4l 


0 

lU 

16 ' 







Total Aircraft 

76 

154 

.211 
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Annex D 


IffCEIPT, TRANSFER, AMD DISTRIBUTION OF MAP EQUIPMENT 

The Interface of the United States MILSTRIP System with the FANK 
l.ogiatica System is the Foreign Assistance Office (FAO) in Phnom Penh. 

!o accomplish the actual handling of materiel and distribution of 
equipment to the various FANK technical services, KAF, and Mine, zvo 
warehouse opez'ations are maintained. These warehouses are located at 
Kompong Som and Phnom Penh. In addition, to providing interface between 
supply systems, the FAO performs fund control and accounting and prepares 
supply status reports. FAO in coordination with the FANK technical 
services prepares dollar line requisitions. This is accomplished by 
manual preparation of 80 column key punch worksheets which are sent to 
Camp Samae San, Thailand, for keypunching. The resulting cards are then 
transceived to the supply source. As automated supply system (KRASS) 
has been created to support the FANK supply system. . The system provides 
fund control information and status of filled and unfilled requisitions. 
System output is available on both a weekly and monthly basis. Local 
input is compiled manually and machine support for the system is provided 
by USSAG at Nakhon Phanom, Thailand. Third country national (TCN) 
personnel, under contract with Vinnell Corporation, are assigned to the 
FAO office and warehouses. Besides monitoring title transfer of 
equipment , they have been instrumental in familiarizing FANK with the 
MILJTRIP System and insuring that proper and timely supply actions are 
accomplished. 

Upon receipt of materiel and equipment at FAO warehouse locations, 
items are inventoried and quantities are verified utilizing appropriate 
shipping documents. Items are then title transferred to the FANK 
technical services for distribution to FANK units. As an exception, 
title transfer of bulk POL is performed at DAO, Saigon. Actual 
distribution of materiel (equipment) is done by applicable MAPEL and RCN 
and accomplished in response to a MEDTC supply directive issued on a 
weekly basis. All major items of equipment received by MAP-CB are 
reported monthly utilizing the monthly ABC Report. This report lists 
cumulative receipts of specific major items. Input is compiled manually 
by MEDTC supply personnel and forwarded to Camp Samae San, Thailand, for 
keypunching and transceiving to CINCPAC. CINCPAC in turn produces 
printed data which is returned to MEDTC for inclusion in accountability 
records . 

Plans are being lormulated to reorganize the technical services 
along commodity lines. FANK will align them according to MAP generic 
codes. This action will produce a single manager system within FANK 
and preclude multiple stockage of like items by the various technical 
services . 
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RELOCATING LOGISTIC BASE FROM RVN TO THAILAND 

^ PEAC& ACCORDS . The signing of the Paris Peace Accords 

signaled the virtual end of logistics support for FANK from bases in 
the Republic of Vietnam. By March of 1973, with few exceptions, all 
support functions had been shifted to Thailand. The bulk of this 
massive and complicated transformation was smoothly accomplished in 
the remarkably short time frame of sixty days. The effects of the 
shift were beneficial in some areas and detrimental in others. To 
gain a more thorough understanding of these effects, it is best to 
consider the impact on the various support functions involved. 

?• l&UIPMSNT DELIVERIES. Initially the shift of the logistics trail 
from RVN to Thailand caused some problems in equipment deliveries. In 
spite of the diversion of equipment already in shipping channels, some ‘ 
items still arrived in RVN after the shift was accomplished. Some 
pilferage of equipment awaiting transshipment in RVN occurred, and 
accountability of materiel became extremely difficult during this 
time. To reduce pilferage, supplies were packed in conex containers 
which were then welded shut. Airlift of general cargo at that time 
was through 8th APS at Tan Son Nhut. Early in 1972 cargo. began to be 
delivered to the Khmer Port of Kompong Som. This proved to be very 
successful, and MEDTC supply and warehouse operations in RVN were 
terminated in June of 1973. In conjunction with receiving cargo at 
Kompong Som, procedures for documentation, title transfer, intransit 
storage and forward movement of cargo to Phnom Penh by land convoy 
using Route 4 were implemented and adopted by FANK. In addition to 
movement of MAP-CB cargo from Kompong Som, some items are off-loaded at 
Sattahip, Thailand, transshipped through Utapao and transported by C-130 
aircraft to Phnom Penh. Other items are shipped by barge from Sattahip 
via the Mekong River to Phnom Penh. 

■ J- 3 BM^gORTATiON ACTIVITIES . The shifting of airlift support from ' 
Saigon to Utapao lengthened the air line of communication simply as a 
result of the greater distance from Phnom Penh. In comparison, support 
using the Mekong LOG was significantly altered. 

Originally, the majority of MAP cargo arriving by sealift was 
processed and transshipped using the facilities at Newport. Likewise, 
retrograde cargo, particularly end items being routed to depots for 
repair and return, was processed through Newport. RVN. As of March 1973, 
the use of Newport by MEDTC was denied by the Paris Peace Accords. 

Transshipping activities were subsequently established at Sattahip, 
ihailand, for both inbound and retrograde shipments of MAP-CB cargo. 

Items are transferred from deep draft vessels to barges for onward 
transportation to Phnom Penh via the Mekong River. Retrograde is 
presently accomplished by backloading barges for the return trip. 
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The retrograding of cargo from Kompong Som by deep draft vessel is 
luunport'd by the necessity to comply with sanitation and quarantine 
regulations. The Port of Kompong Som does not currently have the 
"irrational equipment, supporting facilities, and trained personnel to . 
process retrograde in accordance with these regulations. Furthermore, 
the relative infrequency of American flag vessels calling at Kompong Som 
negates responsive approval of cargo offerings. 

!*. ENGINEER AND ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT . This operational shift caused few 
problems in the supply of airlifted programmed and dollar line engineer 
and ordnance support items. However, the shift did require the delivery 
of many large quantity, high volume equipment items, such as barrier 
materiel and vehicles to Kompong Som. The onward movement of this 
materiel to warehouses in Phnom Penh has become increasingly erratic 
and precarious because of the frequent enemy interdiction of Route U, 
especially since November of 1973. 

During 1972, large quantities of excess engineer materiel were made 
available from sources in RVN. These included items such as pre— fabricated 
buildings, barrier materiel, sand bags, and bailey bridging. The 
subsequent shift of supply operations to Thailand effectively decreased 
the access to such material during 1973. 

The flow of repair parts for engineer and ordnance equipment was not 
materially affected by the shift. 

5 • COMMUNICATIONS AND SIGNAL . Although Phnom Penh f s longhaul U . S . 
communications system continues to terminate in RVN, the effect of the ' 
ceasefire agreement has been to restrict options for upgrading the 
system by forbidding the introduction of even minor or temporary 
equipment into RVN and by limiting the movement of materiel from RVN 
to the Khmer Republic. 

MEDTC has been denied the use of ARVN facilities previously 
established with U.S. aid to orient FANK soldiers now facing similar 
problems experienced in Vietnam. For example, the AN/TRC-1 rebuild 
program, the PRC-25 module repair facility, and the Vung Tau Signal 
School can no longer serve FANK needs. 

Some difficulty has been encountered in coordinating repairs and 
calibration of signal equipment with communications maintenance 
facilities in Thailand because most of them are contractor operated. 
However, concentrated efforts are being made to obtain the desired 
support from these facilities to the extent possible. 

b* PETROLEUM PRODUCTS . The logistics trail for bulk POL has not been 
affected by the shift. The supply arrangements for bulk POL remain by 
ship or barge via the Mekong from Nha Be and Vung Tau in RVN. 
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ugah^mptuat P ? rt “ tS rff e n ° W belng P rovided by contract through 
USARSUrTHAX and by MILSTRIP from CONUS. These products are then 
hauled by SCOOT barges from Sattahip to Phnom Penh. 

RVN te^Tha-n^d Th \ Shl £ t ° f the l0 8 istical base for ammunition from 
RVN to Thailand was beneficial to the military forces of the GKR. 

Although the supply line, and hence, the order and ship time were 
lengthened, reliability, responsiveness, flexibility, and security 
were significantly enhanced. y 

Munitions are now delivered by barge to Konpong Som and Phnom Penh 
to isolatedTeas.^ Battambang, by airland to Phnom Penh, and by airdop 

Thai l a nd^™ MM ^ ACTI y I ' I i IES - Tb* 5 shift of logistics support from RVN to 
oftoirf L“f beneficial for KAF. The quality and resoonsivenes 
of third echelon maintenance support was noticeably improved. While one 
contract for the IRAN of 0-1 D aircraft at Air Vietnam in Saigon stir- 

“ n % t0 be . co ?P 1 ® ted » all other contract maintenance has been shifted 
to locations in Thailand. ' u 

on Navv fni"^ ° f ^ logl ® tlcs trail resulted in no significant impact 
o • Z?/ consumable and repair parts support. MEDTC began 

submitting requisitions directly to NAVILCO, Bayonne, New Jersey, vice 

^ receipt of air car 8° via Utapao instead of Saigon, did not 
affect Navy support except, perhaps, to marginally speed up delivery 
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Annex E 


END ITEM UTILIZATION INSPECTION PROGRAM 

1- BACKGROUND . End Item Utilization Inspections (EIUI's) are both 
permitted and required by law under the legislation which authorizes . 
and appropriates funds for the military assistance program. The 
purpose of EIUI’s is to observe and report on the utilization of MAP 
provided materiel and training in order to insure that such materiel 
end training are being used for the intended purpose. Conduct of the 
EIUI program is a responsibility of the Management Assurance Division 
of the Military Equipment Delivery Team; however all officers attached 
to MEDTC participate in the program on a recurring basis. 

2. EXECUTION OF END ITEM UTILIZATION INSPECTIONS BY MEDTC . The 
Military Equipment Delivery Team, Cambodia operates under a more 
limited Charter than a Military Assistance Advisory Group. The End 
Item Utilization Inspection Program was seen as an opportunity to 
increase the participation of the Khmer Armed Forces (FANK) in the 
identification and resolution of their own problems while remaining 
within Congressional limitations on the kinds of things that MEDTC 
personnel were permitted to do. In furtherance of this concept, the 
EIUI program was established as a joint activity, and FANK officers 
were included as members of each EIUI. The program included utilization 
of U.S. supplied aircraft and vehicular assets to transport inspection 
teams to various locations throughout the Khmer Republic. Combat ur.it s, 
training facilities and logistic activities were visited on a recurring 
basis, using both MEDTC officers and enlisted men, and FANK officers 
with particular expertise in the military unit to be visited. Checkoff 
lists were used to facilitate checking the proper use of equipment, 
completeness of issue, accuracy of records, and maintenance and security 
of equipment. The presence of members of the FANK general staff on the* 
inspecting party resulted in corrective actions being instituted by the 
FAflK without the necessity of MEDTC action, making the EIUI program a 
management tool for the FANK. 

3* PLANNING, SCHEDULING, AND REPORTING . MAP supported combat units are 
required to be inspected once each fiscal year, and schools once a 
month. A weekly schedule is promulgated and coordinated both within 
MEDTC and FANK headquarters. Units and geographic locations are chosen 
to produce the maximum of raw data at the least expenditure of fuel and 
transportation assets. Special attention has been paid to the rapidly 
developing FANK Logistic Base, and the "Intervention Forces" and the 
four FANK Infantry Divisions charged with the responsibility of meeting 
the Communist main force threat. Results of EIUI’s are reported in a 
dual reporting system, MEDTC inspectors reporting to Chief MEDTC and FANK 
inspectors reporting to their own headquarters. 
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^ • EVALUATION OF THE EIUI PROGRAM . End Item Utilization Inspections are 
an absolutely essential function of MEDTC . With large portions of the 
countryside in the hands of the Khmer Communist forces, and the large 
population centers essentially in the hands of government forces in widely 
scattered locations it is difficult to monitor the use of MAP provided 
equipment. The limited size of the U.S. Mission, and the absolute 
restriction on advisors' with units in the field produces a situation In 
which the EIUI becomes in effect the most effective way that the Chief of 
Military Equipment Delivery Team can monitor the progress of the U.S. 
effort in the Khmer Republic. 
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Annex F 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

1. fHISTORY OF MILITARY PAY IN FANK . 

a * The _FANK Pay System as First Observed by the U.S. Mission 

At the time of the proclamation of the Republic, the Military Fay 
System employed by the Forces Armees Nationales Khmeres (FAKK) was a 
carbon copy of the French colonial pay system which was adopted first by 
the Sihanouk government, and continued unchanged into the Republican 

armed forces . 

This French system was a decentralized method of financial 
administration which mixed personnel pay, procurement of supplies and 
food stuffs and personnel welfare actions, ai 1 under the direct 
Jurisdiction of the unit commander, usually at battalion level. The 
Treasurer of the unit whose duties involved the AG and Bn SI in our 
service, prepared on a monthly basis a series of detailed Justification 
documents (9 total) and submitted these to the Regional Military 
Intendant for verification and certification. Upon completion of the 
verification, the Military Intendant prepared a Money Order for the 
approved amount, and forwarded it together with all documents to the 
Regional Treasurer, a civilian functionary of the National Treasury, 
who performed essentially the same audit and then affixed his 'Visa" 
or certification on the Money Order, which then became a valid check 
against the National Treasury . The unit Treasurers would then draw 
cash and administer the pay of troops, purchase subsistence and 
supplies, make disbursements for health and comfort of troops, all at 
the unit level. In essence, each unit was a separate microcosm with 
its own total administration. Once the money was drawn from the 
Regional Trasury , the government considered the money spent , ana 
required no further accounting of the unit commander, except for 
internal records which never left the unit and were intended for 
unit use only. 

The cornerstone of the French system was the integrity and 
intelligence of the Unit Commander. Once the money was in his hands, 
it was difficult to stop any misappropriation. The troops were 
generally ignorant of the amounts due them and would sign in the unit 
pay book for receipt of funds regardless of amounts actually received. 

If there were no major pay problems prior to the large-scale mobilization, 
itwasonly because the small, largely ceremonial, army of 35,000 troops 
was led by a tiny elite group of officers, carefully chosen and 
apparently basically honest, whatever their other military attributes 
may have been. 

For that small pre-war army, widely dispersed and with poor 
communications, the French pay system was not only adequate, but also 
perhaps the best under the circumstances. 
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*>• The Problems Casued by Large-Scale Mobilization . 


When the large scale, unrestricted and uncontrolled mobilization 
was ordered by Marshal Lon Nol immediately after the establishment of 
the Republic in 1970, the conditions which made the French system operate 
disintegrated rapidly and created the chaotic state of affairs enthusias- 
tically described in the press and GAO reports. The basic factors in the 
collapse were as follows : 

- Uncontrolled recruiting was conducted by individuals 
appointed to high military rank directly from civilian life and authorized 
to raise their own uni ts - 

- The small regional and central finance verification and 
audit staffs were overwhelmed by the 10-fold increase in the armed forces 
and the unfamiliar itv of the new unit commanders with the payroll justi- 
fication process. Advance justification was thus abandoned. Unit 
co mman ders were allowed to "estimate” their cash needs each month. They 
were allowed to draw that amount and were to produce signed payrolls 
after the fact. All control over payrolls and payroll strength ceased. 

The chaos produced almost immediate, large scale abuses and led to the 
large "Phantom Payroll" problems which received considerable public 
attention. The phantom payroll problem can be divided into two categories 
the phantoms, or non-existent troops, and the personnel who exist, 

are on military payrolls, but perform non— military duties and are of no 
use to the war effort. 

- True "phantoms" are names invented to allow the unit 
commander to draw pay for non-existent individuals and pocket it 1 
personally. 


- The other category called "flower people" consists of 
house servants, personal bodyguards and friends and relatives who show 
up only on payday and have no mission in the unit other than to collect 
pay. This group is increased by the practice of using military labor 
for strictly private projects, such as home building, personal vehicle 
repair , and similar activities . Other abuses included non-payment of 
troops, payment of less than the amounts due and a myriad of familiar 
ploys for personal profit at the expense of the State. 

After the initial euphoria of the Republic's birth, there were 
several disturbances caused by troops who did not receive their pay for 
extended periods of time. The payroll problems came to a climax in 
late 1972, when the Information Minister of the; Khmer Republic stated 
that there may have been as m any as 100,000 non-existent names, or . 

Phantoms on the FALK rolls. While this was incorrect and exaggerated 
it brought the problem to a head. 


to - insure Proper Use of Ccnr^.,., 


FANK. 


^ ~ y ' ly U ' S ' Efforts £& Establish m ent of Payroll Control b£ 


funds generated under PuhliPuw^Scfto s° eXt f nd the use of Counterpart 
Payrolls of the FANK. Became the maPfPP ! 3 P ° rtion of Military 
to be "substantial" within the scope of thfVr- th ®. su?port was determined 
Military Assistance Manual a system of the . definitions contained in the 
necessary to insure 

procedure for a seriL°of che~ks C <L^ e ^ entS P th the GKR Provided a 
program of on-site observations Ze " aC ° OUntin 8 for P^olls and a 
appeared to have a braking effect m T of „ this Program 

strength of FANK. The procedure of pre-artifica?f P hantom " Paid 
audit of payrolls was re-instituted L P and P re ~payment 

payroll strength dropped from a high of as^goo* 6 ^ 1971 ' The reported 
of 229,896 in December of that veaf w 253>6 ° 9 1D Au «“®t 19T1 to a low 
that the controls were not t^lv ^ f l: aS lt becaEe parent 
in 1972, reaching a record £^[ of 3 MM 0 increased 

stringent controls were cleanly called £? °. ln 1 ? ec f ber 19 72. More 
increase and such steps were shortly thfrLJ? face of this rampant 
part of the Project Agreement sti^da+P e^ approved b / the GKR as ■ 

FANK payrolls with coSterpa^t S tinned U.S. support of 

lZi3Silci£l^R^^TO^^In^A^ust - of'^72^M^ - h^l~r^^ 2; ^^ — 

the U.S. Ambassador and Chief, meetc ^ W ° b was briefa d by 

continued funding and the services of US nP offered both 
specialists to facilitate reform. These servicer 6 finance 
proved to be the most effective mean, nc vere acce Pted and 

soldiers and bringing same semhoi - Purging the FAtfK of suspect 

chaotic personnel ami financial JTtmtf ° rder and aocurac F to FANK’s ■ 
U.S. specialists was in conformance t^ SyStem ?‘ ^ P rovidin g of 
that funding provided by the USG to the ^“®* essibn al :caRdate requiring 
purpose and be properly accounted f “ £P b USed for the intended 
within the framework of the existing^dPt assasb ^ nce . was provided 
system. A monitoring of the payroll and ft 6 ™ Utldlzat i° n Inspection 

thU8 be ^‘ Rec^Stio“ "r^ctirT? 8 SyStemS 

followed soon thereafter. corrective actions 


payroll of me^wa^o^ ^ GKR that a 

support or the FANK command system efiwT P ® economy could 
proposed, and the GKR accepted that the FAmT US6 ‘ The U ‘ S ' Mission 
limited to 253,000 In n.?!!?’ Pfi th FAIfK Payroll strength be 
established the 253,000 target ^ Tq 72 t P P®* Chief of Staff formally 
to this action, in 1^^973 the importance attached 7 

ary I9f3 the U.S. Mission informed the highest 


levels of the Khmer Government that in the absence of effective action 
to meet the payroll ceiling, further United States contributions to 
the Exchange Support Fund would be deprived of their effect, and a 
pending contribution of million would be withheld until effective 
action was taken. A detailed explanation of the Centralized Pay System 
is given in the succeeding section, however it should be noted here 
that the critical feature of the new system is the relieving of the 
unit co mman ders of pay and record keeping responsibility. This takes 
away the basic tools of payroll fraud from the hands of any unscrupulous 
individuals. The concept calls for roving pay agents to arrive at each 
unit and pay the troops based on payrolls prepared by the Regional 
Finance Service instead of unit administration of these functions. 

The system was given a "live test" in Military Region II 
during the period February through April 1973. Based on the experience 
gained in this test, the application of the new system was extended to 
the other Regions until, in September 1973, the entire FANK was 
essentially paid through procedures of the first phase of the new 
centralized pay organization. 

As expected, there was considerable resistance on the part 
of some unit commanders to this major departure from established routine 
where they controlled the pay directly in amounts and times of their own 
choosing. It can only be assumed that the commanders who oppose the 
procedural change are those who, during the earlier period of turbulence 
and lack of control, cheated on payrolls. There were some incidents, 
including overt acts of force and intimidation on the part of some 
commanders, but these have abated as acceptance of the new pay scheme 
grew in the higher echelons of the Armed Forces. 

d. The FANK Centralized Fay System . 

(l) Basic Concepts 

The Centralized Pay System as conceived and adopted by FAUK . 
has the following basic features: 

(s-) Establishment of the FANK Finance Service , charged with 
the function of military pay as a separate entity from the Intendance 
Service which retained the other service and supply functions . 

(b) Withdrawal of the Responsibility for Pay of Troops from 
the Unit Commander , to remove the opportunities for fraud and falsification 
of paid strength statistics and to place the function in the hands of 
specialized personnel. 

(c) Centralization of Disbursing, Computation, and Record 
Keeping Functions first at the Military Region Finance Services and 
subsequently at the national level through mechanization of appropriate 
activities. 


T , (d) Establishm ent of Individual fin ance Files at a rv,t.,i 

^ a ^°f f ° T aach member of FANK to allow for positive identifies^' ~- 
and control of payees at individual and unit levels. 

(2) Imple mentation of the Centralized ^stem 

in five „k„' I1le implementation of the system is scheduled to take pi ac-> 
in five phases , each intended to reach specific obieetivp- ^ 
rationalizing the delivery of pay to the'indLduaf L^^r Ld in 
effective control of pay strength. The five phases are: 

Phase I - Semi-Cen trail ze Payrolls. 

Phase II - Issue New Pay Cards. 

Phase III - Establish Individual Files. 

Phase IV - Mechanize Payrolls. 

Phase V - Validate Dependents of Military Personnel. 

. Phasel - Semi -Centralizati on of Payrolls is essential!'/ 
complete. As of Septet iy/j, all Military Regions transferref-L 

control. The composition of each pay team is changed monthly tHrev^ 
pa, agent iram paying the same unit on successive paydays/ 

, H11 because of equipment and personnel shortages, many payrolls 

commanders obtain the pay in bulk from the pay agent either ’t^ouvh 
threats or by arrangement, hovever, this practice is no^ wirip\ ^ a 
and is actively repressed by the Finance Services Afl/ t P 
are required from each team each month Incident; af cnZT 

been « - ---- - in 
Under ^ leme ^tion f as e If P ILs R Iate" S TWi^pSri^clv 

KJ^pas-irr- 

° n ! individual to include his military service 
number, photograph, thumb prints, and list of legal dependent! to 

£ ^!Ll i T hiP “ d date ° f °-e these cSH^nts 

^collected at each regional Finance Service, they are validated 

ble which, together with his military ID Card, establishes hi! light 
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to pay. The Pay Card will also provide the individual with a means of 
receiving casual payments when away from his unit . 

As of January 197^, approximately 3056 of the control 
documents have been completed by the units and transmitted to the 
Regional Finance Services. There is considerable resistance to this 
phase because positive identification of each service member is being 
accomplished, making payroll fraud more difficult. Numerous .reasons ' 
are cited for delays - lack of photographs, units on combat operations, 
lack of blank forms, etc.. While some of the reasons are unquestionably 
legitimate, there has also been a considerable amount of ill will. 

Some units located in large urban areas are still delinquent, while 
some units isolated in the countryside manage to complete the documents 
and furnish photographs in record time. 


Phase 11 was scheduled for completion by end of Decmeber 
1973, however this optimistic estimate had to be revised. With recent 
increase in emphasis and support from the High Command, the program 
has shovn considerable progress and could he complete by early fall 
197 **, given the present rate of progress. 


Phase III - Establishment of Individual Pay Files a" & 
central location in each Regional Finance Service has begun, concurrentiy 
with Phase II. The individual files will contain the "Fiche de Centre 
de Solde and paid vouchers from each month’s payroll as well as a — rd 
of any other casual payments received. The basic purpose of indiv^duiL 
files is to provide an audit trail and assist in individual nay problems. 
Additionally , these files will provide a means of strength control 
comparison with personnel records, and lastly, facilitate mechanization 
of payroll operations. 


. . f ^ ie R e 6i°nal Finance Services are in process of preparing 

individual folders, however, the completion of this project is 
contingent on progress of Phase II. 


Phase IV - Mechanization of Payrolls . As any repetitive 
function, payroll operations are adaptable to mechanization with 
considerable benefits to be realized in terms of speed, economy and 
accuracy. Once the first 3 phases of the program are complete, a data 
base for mechanization will be available. A computer center will be 
in operation m 197 1 * for personnel administration purposes and suffi- 
cient capacity is being reserved for eventual inclusion of the Military 
Fay System. The time of actual implementation of this phase will 
depend on the successful completion of the first three phases of the 
centralized Pay System, the availability of the computer and the 
military situation in the country. 


Phase V - Validation of Depe ndents of Military Personne l. 
Validation of dependency status of the individual is' a forward-looking 
pioject which anticipates future problems and provides for a solution 
m advance. It provides for a census and verification of military 
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dependents gainst the control documents in the individual pay files 
No scheduled completion date has been set for this phase. 

Its basic advantage will be the regularization of pay and 
refinement " lth dependency status and represents the final 

Dhases dealt f a3 P resent ly conceived. While the other four 

payrolls Wlth thS contro1 of Qumbe rc of personnel on 

payrolls, this phase has as its goal the purification of pay and 

ahare^r+a de P endenc y-c«mec ted allowances represent a greater 

saWy At e the S Pay t °f. the eligible ““Tried soldier than his basic 
have le B a A fb»n lA ta tme, . a large ma J°rity of the Khmer troops 
aiTL 1 * " 18 months service and are not entitled to dependency 

allowances. Dependency allowances, however, will become an increasingly 

advanc P ° rtlonof the military Pay budget and Phase V provides in 
Jlvance for a form oi effective control of this anticipated problem 


2 * Jflv ASSESSMENT of military pay management in fank . 

a * .Jfflpact of the Centralized Pay System on FANK . 

v -n.* 1,11 ? implementation of the Centralized Military Pay System has 

network *”of^F AWK ^ o^he admi^^trative 

w™ ™ ° f FM f‘ mo3t striking fact which can be attributed in 

o?thJ In it a "^ S " ew „ pay procedure is the reduction in the number 
of the ratal n t f°° PS ' Sin0e the “^ptance and implementation 

Of inn non ? ,,* PyTo11 Btrecgth of ™»K was reduced from a high point 

Of 300,090 in November 1972 to 235,914 in October 1973. Subsequent 
increases can be traced to documented recruiting efforts. UDSeqUen \ 

dpliv _ Pa f° ent °f “I* 68 by pay teams was alleged to slow down the 

where the ^nit S cn^ Z ladi ? ddual as 0o “P“red with the previous method 
where the unit commander took care of this function. This allegation 

had n been°rW° U - by facts - Before the advent of the present system there 
' I f' lnV ° 1Vlng Vhole who failed to receive their pay. 

Late payment or non-payment in the last 6 months tend to affect small 

ZTZt “IS *?**** n9V ^ f0r ^ 8 oZ e iiii^ 

are not available to prove their membership in the Armed Forces These 
SSiSTJSK “ d deficiencies 

. Transportation remains a problem for pay teams dispatched to 
remote locations with priorities reserved for tactical uses, however 

i-d-^id^i iS Q ° K T eater than under the old system. Pressure from ’ 
take C ? ntro1 Pay away from pay agents and 

rlZrtlTl 1 troops is stU1 in evidence, but is generally 

reported and receives prompt command attention. y 


r=s„'Lf»“ s»-arisj!asr =— 
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h« Other Finance Actions. 


In addition to routine cost-of-living increases in certain 
ndlowancea and in hazardous duty pay (i.e. parachute duty) other 
aignit. Leant actions were taken to provide economic incentives 
associated vith the objectives of building a stable military force. 

An advance of 1/2 month's pay is provided to draftees and 
recruits as they process into service. In addition, students, who 
are exempt from the draft, but vho volunteer receive an Enlistment 3onus 
of 5000 Riels (approximately $13, a paltry sum in American eyes, but 
an amount equivalent to 1 month's pay for a Cambodian Private). 

Members of Intervention Units - the reaction forces of 
FANK-as veil as designated Aircraft and Watercraft crews, receive a 
Prime d* Intervention" of 1500 Riels per month. This is one of 
several incentives offered to induce personnel to volunteer for the 
Intervention units as opposed to the Territorial forces which have a 
relatively static defense mission. While the effectiveness of this 
measure in obtaining additional volunteers has not been assessed i- 
has shown some positive effect on the morale of the personnel alre-d- 
in the Intervention units. 

c. MEDTC Position and Role . 

P os ition of MEDTC with respect to management of FANK 
Military Pay has been to safeguard the interests of the United States 
h respect to counterpart funds expended in support of FANK Military 
ayrolls . To safeguard these interests, qualified MEDTC personnel 
have performed continued appraisals of the status of controls and 

5? ecutlon of bhe Military Pay functions by the Finance Service, 
ANh. Whenever conditions not consistent with good control procedures 
are discovered, they are brought to the attention of Chief MEDTC who 
determines the appropriate response. In accordance vith Project 
Agreements, objections are made to the GKR for a resolution satisfactory 
to both parties. The current Centralized Military Pay System is a GKR 
ob J ectlons voiced, through proper channels, by Chief MEDTC 
regarding the lack of controls in expenditures of U.S. Funds provided 
in support of a GKR project. 


d. 


General Impression and Prognosis . 


_ The administration of Military Pay in the Armed Forces of the 

St0rT f = onsiderable in spite of substantia 

.„x»itiOD fiom the corrupt elements at all echelons of command. A 

=-. StrUCtUre ° f a modern system rests on the ingrown foundation of an 
strong tendencies and pressures toward the 
I ! cumbersome and uncontrollable system of the past. Progres; 
P-ff + COUl<i easily be erased by inattention and relaxation of 

r °n the part of MEDTC and the progressive elements in the FANK 
innnee Service. As the Centralized System progresses into each 
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succeeding phase, the 
administrative routine 
framework. 


new system becomes more and more a part of the 
and becomes more firmly fixed in the organizational 


to It .' rould be fair say that, were the efforts to modernize rav 

doing things 6 P ^ esent hlerarch y ™uld quickly return to the old way of 

- * tecomes^more ^ 

*m no longer he 

the new administrative stStSJ fir^ Tn place? l0Cked - in with 

The direction of effort should remain as it is presentlv 

EETSrr !5 S r ° greSS toward P osit ive control of pay operl^ons 
“ * the * Jraed FoI "ces and enhancement of morale through nromDt 

aecurate^timely and reliable disbursement of pay 2TTloZTs\ t 


Annex G 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
1. fft HISTORICAL BACKGROUND . 


The Government oX the Khmer Republic (GKR) did not- recognize the need 
for a national mobilization system following the establishment of the 
republic on 10 March 1970. That the ensuing conflict with the NVA and KC 
might be a protracted one was apparently only vaguely realized. Accordingly, 
the mobilizing of the nation's manpower assets was done haphazardly. The 
almost ten fold expansion of the armed forces was accomplished through a 
spontaneous response to the colors and by individual unit recruiting. 
Charismatic local civilian leaders would be granted a military title and 
would thereupon fashion military units of various types from the volunteers 
they were able to attract within their local region. Local unit recruit I rf, 
with little regard for national military priorities, thus became and to a 
considerable extent remains, the basis of the GKR* s mobilization "syst-~." 
The operational, organization, and fiscal problems inherent in such 
individualistic approach to the task of mobilizing manpower assets are 
discussed elsewhere. The impact on personnel management was both funda- 
mental and highly debilitating. The lack of a centralized, national, 
mobilization system was perhaps an affordable luxury in the heady ea-iv 
days of the republic when patriotic fervor was running high and volunte--s 
were commandeering civilian buses to get them to the front. In the face 
of a bitter, protracted conflict, this lack of an effective mobilization 
and personnel management system means that the government's national 
intervention forces, the combat or front line units, are constantly 
understrength. In addition, the "system" of individual unit recruitment, 
coupled with the lack of a centralized personnel or finance system, gave 
birth to the phenomenon of the "Phantoms" and "Flower People". The 
iormer are non-existaat soldiers created by the imagination and cupidity 
ox local commanders who pocket the Phantom's pay. The latter are personnel 
who actually exist, who generally wear some form of uniform, but who do not 
perform any function associated with a unit's military mission. They are 
instead personal servants, or perhaps manpower loaned out to local 
contractors, or even family members. They do show up at the unit on payday. 
Correcting this situation and creating a centralized personnel management 
system on a national scale became a primary MEDTC objective. 

2. CORRECTIVE ACTIONS . 


__? n A ”* u9t !972 Marshal Lon Nol was briefed by the Ambassador and Chief 
MEDTC. He was offered both funding assistance and the services of a personnel 
expert to facilitate reform of the existing personnel system. This action on 
the part of the US Mission and MEDTC was mandated by the fact that massive 
financial assistance was being furnished to the GKR to meet military payrolls. 
The U.S. Mission and MEDTC were responsible for insuring that these funds 
were properly utilized, and the provision of a personnel expert to conduct 
the appropriate end item utilization inspection fulfilled the requirement 
for monitoring the personnel accounting system of the Khmer Armed Forces. 

It was made clear in the August 1972 briefing that reforms in the FABK 
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personnel accounting system were imperative if US Government funding 
support were to continue. The provision of a U.S. personnel expert to 
monitor changes, reforms, and improvements in the accounting system was 
not viewed as violating US Congressional constraints on permissable 
MEDTC activity , but rather as being in furtherance of Congressional, 
insistence that US funds be properly expended only for intended purposes 
The Lon Nol briefing of 12 August 1972 represented a turning point in 
the modernization of the FANK personnel system. The first effective 
steps to create a modern and well organized military force can be 
traced to the fallout and followup which resulted from that briefing. 
Completely accurate and honest personnel accounting remains a goal, 
not a current reality , but coupled with the controls achieved in 
financial management and the establishment of a centralized pay system 
described in Annex F, significant progress has been made. 

During the period August 1972 to January 1973 the entire problem 
of recruiting, conscription and the organization of a personnel 
procurement co mma nd in the FANK was reviewed. In March of 1973, the 
National Assembly passed the Conscription Act, which was signed’into 
law in April and finally approved for implementation in July of 1973. 
Unfortunately, the first attempts to draft 16,000 men in the Phnom 
Penh area were badly handled with conscripts being rounded up at gun- 
point and resistance on the part of the populance apparent. The 
conscription effort in the Phnom Penh area ceased and the official in 
charge of the initial effort was fired. Draft calls in Battambang and 
Svay Rieng met with mixed success and the actual number of conscripts 
realized was in dispute. 

The GKR was informed that it was mandatory for the Republic 1 s 
survival to find a way to solve the conscription problem in order to 
fill up the under strength intervention force units. In October 1973 
? aken the . time to improve their organization the conscription 
effort began again in the Phnom Penh area, utilizing the 8 Khand 
(district) organizations to identify potential conscripts. The age 
group 18 to 25 became the target of this effort with a goal of either 
recruiting or conscripting 16,000 men by 15 December 1973 for an average 
daily figure of 2150 men. The effort was successful in October, November 
and early December but diminished in effectiveness by the end of 
December so that at present almost all entry in to the FANK is again 
via the volunteer route. An increase in volunteers resulting from the 
imperfect implementation of the draft law has been realized but has not 
yet resulted in filling up the front line combat units. Territorial 
units and non combat units continue to receive the lion's share of the 
volunteers because of the Khmer's traditional desire to live, work, and 
even fight in close proximity to their families and their home ground. 

The national leadership has not kept up the necessary pressure and 
emphasis on the conscription program, and without the necessary pressure 
from above the effort has once again become moribund, A new lav, 
designed to reduce draft deferments and to punish draft evaders was 
passed but has not been effectively implemented. Various provinces 
report varying degress of success in recruiting, however, the determina- 
tion of the GKR to rely on volunteers when their personnel needs are 


urgent and their front line combat units are understrength remains a 

br ttaV? Sr** 17 !“ Ced a national cen sus using fonns furnished 
euuUabi; di^riwr 7"" PUrP ° Se iS t0 Provide a da ^ base for 

censuftLi^ L successfuI 1Ce ^rne° ther vU1 acc ™ if the 

*» effoctlvaly £££& “™ •»"«. - 


3. STRENGTH ACCOUNTING 


AND REPORTING. 


M^V*/ 00 ** 0 * ^ 0f FMK ' S P roble ** has been the lack of a 

t\Tef£^ 

2\r£ £ rsssr-sssi. 

Peed anS r L ' Conmajader ««itional funds to better equip 

feed and provide for the troops under his co mman d * P 

_ t . T ? e FANK has suffered from a succession of inefficient /corrupt 
assistant chiefs of staff for personnel (ACPPR} ^7 corrupt 

~ =ia ;rss„“~E£“ M 

IddiWon his e^ rSOn ne3ty “ d inte erity remains unblemished. In 

«rs-: makes h - *• 

empb«L:rL f :Lrroc e to^r t / it . ^ 

leve^and^ach of^^^ 5 **” 18 faltered due ^ ^Sstoee^Ttte^it 
officials of the FA^ P ° r I ^ en5>hasi3 by the ACPER and other high 
in April of 1973 but it sn™V tren8tl reporting system was installed 

the top and o^Irt resist^ce at'tT due to lack ° f interest at 

off prn j ^ resistance at the reporting level. Junior officers 

attempting to make the system work experienced consider^™ fS^ion. 

a in ° ctober W3 following 

met w JitVv . Vletnamese Ann/. The usual resistance was 

met, but with the accession of BGEN Kim An Dore, the pressure on 

=s«££ t~" -r . 
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The l igures developed were found to be in essential agreement . A 
double edged tool for purging suspect soldiers (i.e. "Phantoms” and 
Flower People") from the rolls of FANK has thus been developed and 
appears to be working. 

Additional reforms and revised procedures and techniques are being 
implemented. Strength reports are to be programmed into a computer 
making comparison and analysis possible on a real time basis. With 
sufficient information being requested for a data base, and the 
technical capability and equipment already on hand at AC PER, including 
key punch verifiers and sorters, and computer time available, the 
problem of accurately counting the FANK is being brought under control. 

In addition, FANK is instituting two new controls to improve their 
personnel accounting. They have requested and received U.S. support 
for the issuance of American type identity cards and tags (i.e. "dog 
tags"). The blank I.D. card forms were printed out of country to 
prevent compromise before strictly controlled in-country issuance. 
Photography and laminating equipment is on order and procedures to 
insure the proper identification of each receipient appears to have 
attention at the highest level. While full implementation may take as 
much as an entire year, the program represents a major step forward in 
personnel accounting procedure. 

The issue of identity tags has proceeded more rapidly than the new 
I.D, cards due to the more immediate availability of equipment for their 
production. Over 11,000 were manufactured prior to 1 January 197^. They 
provide an effective identification system, particularly for new troops 
being added to unit rolls. 

It is anticipated that the American type I.D. cards which will 
include thumb prints and photographs, if issued under planned controls, 
will constitute an effective means for controlling FANK's continuing 
problem with suspect soldiers. 

U. (U) MILITARY PRINTING . 

A military printing capability was achieved in October of 1973 
after a year of sustained effort. The FANK chose an aggressive officer 
as Director of their planned printing facility. He has accomplished 
the renovation of a building to house the MAP provided printing 
equipment, programmed his personnel for OJT at the U.S. Navy Printing 
Plant at Subic Bay, supervised the installation of the equipment, and 
accomplished the ordering of supplies in a timely manner. 

5. Up DATA SERVICES . 

FANK was an obvious candidate for data services in order to improve 
their shaky personnel accounting system. The program for data service 
began with the acquisition of sufficient equipment to keypunch input 
for a 360/20 computer and to sort for the computer. The computer time 
is to be rented from the local IBM France office in Phnom Penh. As 
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Int.c as November 1973 the program was delayed for lack of funis to 
purchase the necersaiy equipment. The Barit of Cambodia advanced the , 
Ailing in November of 1973 vith delivery of equipment anticipated 
by February 197^. Coding for the personnel data commenced in November. 
kW punch verification commenced in January 1973, however , vith a 
personnel strength of approximately 230,000 men it is anticipated that 
at least one year vill be required before a complete roster vith 
requisite data vill be available for all of FAIR* 


6. (in classification asp ass^ctt. ■ 

FANK has published a coding manual for MOS identification and 
requests for information on all; personnel assigned within FAKK have 
50 ne out to all units. While the information to be gained from the 
current survey will not produce MOS information as such, i.e., 
individual soldiers wild not be identified as carrying a particular 
MOS, the survey will list the Job title of each man assigned and this 
information vill fora the basis after automation is achieved for 
developing a complete MOS classification system within FANK. ^ While 
assignments based on MOS cannot presently be made on the basis of the 
incomplete data available, such assignment remains one of the principal 
goals to be achieved by the MOS program. 





Annex H 


TRAINING 

At the beginning of the reporting period, the GKR in-country 
training base was embryonic in nature, consisting of twelve operational 
but inadequate service schools and two small basic training centers. 

At that time an extensive unit /individual training program was in full 
swing in RVN where no cost-training (except for subsistence) was 
underway . Company and battalion size units were being trained in a 
realistic combat environment by RNVAF and US trainers. In addition, an 
extensive program of individual/crew training was on-going in RVN for 
all services. As 1972 progressed and US Forces continued to draw down 
in Vietnam, it became evident that RVN, faced with providing its own 
military defense, would require full use of the Vietnamese training 
facilities in support of their own armed forces. Consequently in 
anticipation of a drastic reduction in Khmer training in SVN, GKR with 
MEDTC support and assistance developed and began execution of a plan tc 
expand the Khmer in-country recruit and unit training capability. The 
result was the expansion and Improvement of the two existing training 
centers, &the establishment of four additional training centers. A 
realignment of training center missions was accomplished to ore vide for 
basic combat training for Khmer recruits, NCO upgrade training and ur.io 
training for battalions and regional infantry companies. Construction 
of new facilities was underway by mid— 1972, however, progress was slow 
as the wet season began and FANK command emphasis waned somewhat. As 
it turned out, this first step toward enhancing in-country capability 
was a fortunate move. By the time the cease fire agreement in Vietnam 
(Jan 1973) precluded all Khmer training in that country, GKR individual 
and unit training capaoility had been established and was expanding, 
although slowly. 

By late 1972, minimal progress in service school and training 
facility improvement had been achieved, when negotiations underway tc 
establish a Vietnam cease fire indicated that successful conclusion of 
these negotiations was dependent in part, on the cessation of Khmer 
training in RVN. With only a rudimentary training base in-country, ic 
became obvious that GKR would require another source for an extensive 
out-of-country training program. Consequently, GKR successfully 
negotiated with RTG for a drastic increase in training to be accomplished 
in Thailand. Prior to this time, some unit training (non-MAP supported) 
had been underway in Thailand, but now MAP supported Thai training 
would become the primary source of quality individual training. Because 
the Thai training would require extensive MAP funding, the number of 
units/individuals to be trained would be drastically reduced from that 
programmed for training in RVN. Thai training would be subject to course 
costs, ammunition costs, living allowances, and, in the case of KAF 
training, provision of aircraft and associated equipment. Training would 
be conducted by the Thai's in their own service schools, or by U.S. MTT's/ 
units ; in Thailand. Decision as to who would conduct training and where. 
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would be the responsibility of RTG. Normally, if the training capa- 
bility for a specific skill was available in the Thai training case, 
training would be conducted by the Thais and paid for by MAP-C3. If 
the Thais did not have the capability to provide requested training, 
or if the numbers to be trained were so small that it would be 
une c o nomi c ally feasible to conduct a course in the Thai training base, 
training would then be conducted by U.S. MTT's, formed or called 
forward for a specific program, or by U.S. units in Thailand through 
OJT programs. Costs for U.S. conducted training would be supported by 
MAP—CB, but. would be less costly than Thai conducted training. For 
KAF pilot training, Det 1, 56 SOWG at Udorn, MAP-CB/KAF would provide 
aircraft, and pay associated maintenance and logistics support costs 
in addition to student living allowances. 

The Thai training program started in earnest in early 1973 as 
training initially programmed for RVN was diverted to Thailand. Twenty- 
nine courses in one or more increments were scheduled in the Thai 
service schools. An extensive program of T-28 pilot and aircraft 
maintenance skills was started at Udorn. USARSUPTHAI scheduled an OJT ' 
program for small groups of students in various logistic and maintenance 
skills. Two USAF MTT’s in Thailand provided combat crew training for 
UH-1H gunship crews and crew and maintenance training for AU-2U crews 
and maintenance personnel. A third USAF MTT was called forward to 
provide air crew and maintenance training for the C-123K aircraft 
which were programmed into the KAF inventory. This NTT would train 
the KAF crews on their own aircraft, then provide C-123K transition 
training for the RTAF. The USARPACINTA MTT, located in Bangkok would 
provide intelligence training in four different skills. Due to the 
scheduled Thai student load at the Thai artillery school and the small numce 
of Khmer students to be trained, a U.S. MTT from Fort Sill was called 
forward to provide training for 12 FANK 105 Howitzer MTT's and the 
cadre for 2 FANK 155 Howitzer batteries. The Khmer 105 Howitzer MTT's 
would return to GKR and provide upgrade /refresher training for 105 
Howitzer batteries in their combat positions. The 155 Howitzer cadres 
would provide the nucleus for newly formed artillery batteries programmed 
for accelerated delivery later in the year as the much talked about USAF 
bombing halt became a reality. 

The CONUS training program paralleled the rapid expansion of the Thai 
program in 1973 and will maintain the 1973 level during the years 197U 
and 1975* This program was originally designed as a source of high 
quality personnel to provide badly needed leadership and to assist in 
upgrading the in-country training base. As a result of an increasing 
level of hostilities and the infusion of additional equipment to replace 
firepower lost with the cessation of U.S. Air Force support, most of the 
CONUS students returning from the FY 72 and early FY 73 programs were 
diverted to fill operational positions in committed units. This trend 
has begun to subside and as of late 1973, increasing numbers of CONUS 
trained officers are being assigned to positions where they can 
effectively contribute to the in-country training program. 
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The CONUS program is keyed to three critical functions: Planning 

Selection of the Best Qualified Candidates, and Language Training.' I'll 
three areas have shown significant improvement during the past two years 
A major breakthrough was achieved in the planning function by increasing' 
the role of MEDTC liaison officers to FANK in-country branch oriented 
schools and technical support activities. These officers were actively 
initiated into the training program as an additional channel to that 

training branoh ana the Director General of Instruction 
of FANK. This overcame the greatest obstacle in both the accurate 
determination of training requirements and the selection of the most 
professionally qualified officers, the lack of communications between the 
DGI and the various branch ana activity coordinators. As activity chiefs 
became more aware of the quality and variety of training available, they 
increased communications and put pressure on the DGI to react to the 
needs of the users. Three major benefits have evolved from this 
concept. ( 1 ) The DGI is becoming more effective in dealing with MEDTC, 

1 " th f b it is receiving sufficient information from FANK to develop 

pr ° 8 f a “ 3 ' (2) The DGI is becoming more effective in dealing 

with FANK as closer ties are established with each activity in working 
ou ^. t ff ini “ 8 requirements and (3) The renewed interest of branch and 
a-etivity coordinators in the training program has resulted in a mor~ 
careful selection of professionally qualified candidates. ■ 

<lualification ha s remained a key function in the 
CONUS training program and rapid progress is being made toward the goal 
° f J^ hleVlnS a com P lete in-country capability for candidates in all 

HTow ^ the T establishment of a 1(0 position language laboratory 

in 1972, the Defense Language Institute has developed the capability of 
bringing candidates to ECL 80. The two branch 20 position language 
laboratories at Khmer Navy Headquarters and at the Air Force Training 
acility at Battsmbang, established in the middle of calendar year 1973 
should achieve this level with the completion of the FY 75 language 
instructor training program at Lackland AFB. Two additional 20 positior 
lanpage laboratories are due in country in late spring calendar year 

?* ese wi; 4 deviate the current problem of insufficient capacity 
of the language Institute and its branches, and will finalize materiel * 
needs for the institute less books and maintenance. To insure this goal 
is maintained, once achieved, a continued program of CONUS training <n 
the Language Instructor and the Instructor Refresher Courses must be~ 
pursued • 


..-.J 1 ? 1 ? 73 p *'°f reased ’ the eneEy th reat increased and the advent of a 
USAF bombing halt loomed on the horizon, it became obvious that FANK 
forces would require increased combat power to fill the void created 
*L* he Ce3Satlon of USAF firepower. Accelerated deliveries of equipment 
S™ 8 [“. for “try into the Khmer inventory were requested and approved, 
mie impending arrival of this equipment required an intense effort to 
accelerate the supporting training programs. Det 1, 56 SOWG at Udorn 
increased input to their on-going T-28 combat crew and maintenance 
training programs. The US Army 70th Aviation Detachment at Don Muang 
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RTAFB, Bangkok, provided combat upgrade training for UK -IK pilots and 
crews. The 105 Howitzer MTT (US ) in Thailand suddenly shifted gears 
and became a 155 Howitzer MTT, as previously mentioned. 

In the meantime, in-country schools geared up to provide training 
within their capabilities so that FANK could absorb this new equipment 
with the least possible delay in making it operational in the field. 
Accelerated deliveries of aircraft, M113 armored personnel carriers, 
artillery pieces, vehicles, and river craft for the Khmer Navy in 
addition to increasing combat losses strained the in-country training 
base. 

With the onset of the wet season, immediately following the bombing 
halt in mid-August, FANK enjoyed a slight battlefield breather. However, 
it was obvious that the following dry season starting about mid-December, 
would require FANK to make preparations. Attempts to increase recruiting 
were not enjoying success and after one false start, a national conscription 
program finally got underway in October. In order to cope with the expected 
influx of new troops some emphasis was placed on upgrading facilities at 
the six national basic training centers in operation by this time. The 
new troops faced primitive living conditions, lackadaisical cadre at 
some training centers and a lack of command interest. However, as tne 
AWOL and sickness rates in some training centers increased, the GKR 
finally realized that the training centers were the key to the surviv- 
ability of the GKR and that something had to be done , Money previously 
allocated for training center construction was released, security forces 
at some training centers were increased, barrier materiel was provided 
(not to keep the enemy out, but to assist in keeping the recruits in), 
medical support improved, two camp commanders were changed and a 
reorganization of the office of the Director General of Instruction with 
attendant removal of certain ineffective personalities resulted in 
improvements in training center facilities and operation. By December 
the training centers were operating at near capacity, in some cases AW01 
and sickness rates had reduced, and quality of training had improved. 

Some new barracks, mess facilities and training support facilities had 
been completed or were underway. 

On the other hand, progress at service schools was much slower. 

Most schools, of necessity, are located within the Phnom Penh perimeter 
in more or less temporary facilities. Classrooms are make-shift in many 
cases, but serviceable. Equipment to support training many times is 
diverted to combat units to replace combat losses. Cadre improvement 
is slow, but as personnel complete training in CONUS and Thailand, small 
numbers are provided to service schools as instructor personnel. The 
impact of these personnel on the quality of training is beginning to 
become apparent as the qualifications of school graduates are beginning 
to show improvement. Training management at the service schools and 
training centers continues to improve as more experience is gained in 
scheduling, conducting and supporting a variety of courses at the schools. 



Unfortunately, training management at the national level (Director 
inTf, “?) ShOWS little ira P roYe£a ent . The Khme^ ^ersoniel 
tr ft ?nL^ n ° t * Under ! tand thG princi P les of Projecting and prograjnming 
ng requirements. One of the most important aspects of t^aininp 
management a system of skill identification of trained assets is ' 
completely lacking. Without a skill identifier (MOS) system centrally 
2S Pr ° JeCtin « trying requirements is ^ 

tf identify traitn’ ^Possible. There is currently no method 

nersonn. 1 ^ “ P ersocne l *>/ skill category or to insure that 
the n^htr P +5 ln the Ski11 for wh *ch trained. To compound 
to f EyStem of mandat °ry quotas or "levies" was being ted 

little attet°t COUrSeS - ° th 13 £md ° Ut ° f c °untry- Within this system 
WaS glVen tQ the needs 0:f the and personnel were 

^ skills that their parent units did not need However 

tr h °r h COmpi f traininS were being returned to their parent units 
vhethe. the newly acquired skills could he utilized or not. This system 

abollsheii ani Personnel levied for training are being 
drawn from and returned to units requiring the skills to be learned. 

» "r^ iB8 *2 * he . problem of skil1 training is the lack of a 
train^L ™ T® lndlvldual Gaining (AIT) following basic comba- 
therefV^’ >, * tra ^" lng centers are not presently staffed tc cchduc- 1“ 

ba31C skU1 training must be provided by the service sene'-'-*" 
IT bhr °^ gh third country training. Since there is no system' ’ 
of aptitude testing, and no way at national level. to identify - -air i- - 

soldiered by S iU ’ personnel received hy the units are basic combl- 
Advanced individual training is a unit responsibility 
0JT 1 , C ? r S ® rV1Ce school courses. The establishment of an AIT ‘ 
^ogram would relieve unit commanders of this responsibility and enfc»nc» 
effectiveness by providing the units with personnel trained in a" ' 
needed basic skill. However, establishment of such a system is comoM''** 
“ d ShOUld be deferred until the intensity cf — * ' 
i e t decreases significantly. To function properly, such a evs*-- 
? a Program of skill identification, aptitude testing, p'ers-" 
resource inventory by skill and improved force structure planning 
Ktoers are not ready for this degree of sophistication at the preie^" 


HVW 1° ™ peace accords, MEDTC staff maintained an element ir 

awo^iated w^r™ r ent - in C ™ t0 effect “ordination of activities ‘ 
HTO ele!!! training. When training was moved to Thailand, the 

Z tlTf V6d and a MEDTC Liaison Office (one OFF; one EM) 

at,, ; 18 ' Supervision of CHMAD was established with MACTHAI (J-31) 
mSSion of this office is to coordinate an Khm»r 
the q" ^ With MAC ™ UC » FAHK Liaison Office in Bangkok/^ 
the Thai Supreme Command. This office also is responsible for 

stuSa ^ W1Ce ‘ a ' m ° nth liVing allowance payments to all Khmer 
‘ and Khmer support personnel (interpreters, translators, 

administrative 10 Th “ dand : In addition, this office coordinates all 

administrative support and provides assistance to Khmer students going 

Okinawf 7t? D ArT COmS .° T ^ ^ country l****#*-. Taiwan, 

. tc.) training sites as they pass through 3angkok. As the 


,ea 

inel 



Thai program built up and the CONUS program increased, it became 
obvLoua that this office was understaffed. Consequently, a JTD 
position for an additional liaison officer (USAF) at Udorn was 
established and a temporary-hire civilian secretary was hired for ■ 
the LNO office in Bangkok. These four individuals supported by 
one Thai driver and one vehicle and augmented by one Khmer /English/ 
Thai interpreter are capable of accomplishing their assigned missions. 


- At MEDTC Headquarters, the staff element responsible for effecting 
all necessary coordination and administration associated with the MAP-CB 
training program is the Training Assurance Branch of the Management 
Assurance Division. This Branch consists of a Branch Chief (Army) three 
Army, one Air Force and one Navy training officer. It is responsible for 
monitoring all in-country training and training facilities, coordinating* 
and admini stering all out-of-country training supported by MAP-CB and 
effecting direct coordination with the office of the training officials 
of the separate Khmer services. In addition this Branch must coordinate 
constantly with appropriate elements of MEDTC-BOG and MEDTC-P&P 
concerning equipment deliveries (school and training center support 
equipment as well as unit equipment), force structure actions and MAP-CB 
training program funds, all impacting on Khmer training. At present 
the Branch is augmented by training visits by other MEDTC staff officers 
responsible for monitoring the activities of their comparable Khmer 
basic branch service school. A statistical recap of GrCR training 
completed under MAP Cambodia since 1970 is at Appendix 1. 
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training recapitulation 

Canibodia^ since tulatio “ ° f G >® training completed under MAP 


LOCATION 

NO. PERSONNEL 

TYPE TRAINING 

uner Republic 

. 18,611 

37 Bn Size Units * 


23,001 

1^6 Co Size Units * 


37,797 

Specialist 


22,051 

Basic Combat 

South Vietnam 

39,975 

85 Bn Size Units * 


31,UUl 

262 Co Size Units * 


12,118 

Specialist 

Thailand 

2,^60 

20 Co Size Units * 


b,22h 

Specialist 

Philippine Republic 

102 -• 

Specialist 

Republic of China 

10 

Specialist 

CONUS 

197 

Specialist/Professiona! 



Development 


191,987 



* Training included basic combat training. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF LOC’S 

1 • (y) MOVEMENT_CQNl r ROL . . Movement control functions of MEDTC encompass 

movement of MAP-CB cargo into the GKR ports of entry from CONUS, other 
countries, and U.S. bases of supply located in the Pacific area. In 
addition, MEDTC monitors the operation of aerial ana water ports and 
arranges for movement of retrograde cargo from the GKR. The movement 
of MAP— CB cargo into GKR ports of entry is initiated by the supply 
activity within MEDTC by designating the mode of delivery based on 
required delivery dates. The transportation activity of MEDTC assures 
that MAP-CB cargo delivery is made to the desired port of entry once 
cargo has arrived in the theater. The transportation activity maintains 
liaison with Military Sealift Command, Thailand, and USARSUPTHAI to 
coordinate desired surface mode of transport and appropriate destination 
within the Khmer Republic of cargo . transshipped from Thailand. 

Transportation coordinates surface movement of cargo transshipped in the 
Republic of Vietnam by coordination with DAO Saigon. Aerial movement 
by USAF aircraft of MAP-CB cargo into the GKR is accomplished through 
coordination with PATMA, Thai, Utapao RTNAB , Thailand. Gnvard movement 
within the GKR from ports of entry to warehouses, depots and ultimate 
user units is a function of the FANK J-4. 

In an effort to develop a viable, centralized control of transoortsc i on 
movements to successfully support combat operations, FAUX established a 
Joint Transportation Board at the J-4 level in January 197k. The JTB 
consists of members of the Army , Navy and Air Force who commit portions 
of their respective fleets to accomplish movements requested by the 
services. The functions of transportation movements are then accomplished 
by the Director of Transportation acting for the JTB and J-4. The Director 
issues orders to all modes to move cargo within the guidance of the JTB and 
priorities established by the FANK J-3- The JTB is currently operating 
with limited success. 

Jm AIR. Air delivery of MAP-CB cargo is performed primarily by USAF 
C-13Uaircraft operating from Utapao RTNAB, Thailand. This service moved 
to Thailand in July 1972 when support for MAP-CB began to shift from the 
Republic of Vietnam. Historically, the air line of communication has been 
provide rapid delivery of vitally needed ammunition and 
military equipment to the GKR. The short response time, or order and ship 
time, for air delivery makes air particularly responsive to the logisticians' 
needs when managing rapidly changing stock levels of critical supplies such 
as ammu ni tion. The employment of air delivery to the Khmer Republic has 
fluctuated in accordance with the level of combat intensity and its 
corresponding changes in ammo expenditure rates and loss and damage rates 
for military equipment. During the past year it was necessary to bring 
in massive amounts of military ammo and equipment during July and August 
to offset the loss of firepower after cessation of U.S. bombing on 
15 August 1973. The stockage levels for all supplies were increased and 
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additional artillery pieces, armored personnel carriers, and fighter 
bombers vere brought in to increase Khmer firepower. This in turn 
created, greater expenditures of ammunition and spare parts because 
of a much greater density of aircraft, weapons, and vehicles. Again 
in November and December of 1973, it was necessary to increase the 
stockage level for supplies and bring in additional equipment tc meet 
the enemy* s expected dry season offensive estimated to begin 15 December 
1973* As combat intensity increased and the enemy showed his capability 
to attack the air line of communication by striking at Pochentong A3 
with attacks by fire, it become obvious that airland delivery of cargo 
to Ph n o m Penh must be reduced and a greater reliance placed on surface 
movement of MAP— CB cargo. Consequently, aircraft sortie rates were 
reduced from a high of 3^+ sorties per day during October to the current 
average Of 6 to 10 daily sorties. Only the most critical cargo is now 
moved by air. 

3. (U) WATER . Waterborne transportation has traditionally been the 

lifeblood of Cambodia with the Mekong River being the lifeline. The ■ 
bulk of all general cargo imported into Cambodia has historically been 
delivered via the Mekong River to Phnom Penh. This LOC continues to 
be of utmost importance for the delivery of MAP-03 supplies and 
ammunition. With the move of MAP-CB supply support from RVN tc Thailand 
in late 1972, the SCOOT (Support Cambodia out of Thailand) tug and barge 
contract was negotiated by MSCFE to provide for ammunition barges loaded 
at Vayama, Thailand, to be towed to Vung Tau, RVN, and then vai the 
Mekong River to the Port of Phnom Penh. Due to lead time for acquiring 
tug and barge assets, it became necessary to reestablish the supply of 
ammunition from Cat Lai, RVN, until March of 1973 when the SCOOT contract 
became fully operational with convoys plying the Mekong every 10 days. 

As the intensity of combat increased, with correspondingly higher 
expenditures of ammunition, it became necessary to renegotiate the SCOOT 
contract to provide for increased assets with greater reliability.. 
Additional tug and barge assets reduced the requirement for air 
delivery of munitions except for emergencies and helped to prevent ammo 
stocks from dropping below the safety level. 

The second water LOC for Cambodia is by surface ship to Kompong 
Som and via RNU highway to Phnom Penh. Kompong Som, Cambodia's only 
deep water port, was developed under the regime of Prince Sihanouk. 

During the period of the late 1960's until 1970, it was used by 
Communist Bloc countries to ship war materiels direct to NVA forces 
occupying Cambodian soil and fighting against the RVN along the 
Cambodia/Vietnamese border. As the base of supply was shifted from 
RVN, ammo vessels were diverted from Vietnamese ports to Sattahip/ 

Vayama, Thailand. MAP-CB cargo vessels were calling at Kompong Som 
on a trial basis by May of 1972. On 10 June 1972, the SS Seatrain 
Maryland became the first US flag vessel to deliver MAP cargo to 
Kompong Som on a regular basis after sailing from a CONUS port. By 
August 1972, the Kompong Som - RNU LOC was operating. The arrival of 
ships at Kompong Som continued at a regular pace of two to three ships 
per month. Plans formulated in 1972 to include fuel delivery capa- 
bilities along the Kompong Som - RN^ LOC were continued with construction 


°‘o a ‘' U f bdadder farm at the port in November 1973 and acquisition of' 

nvo V pump UnltS t0 be mounted on Standard 2 1/2 ton fucks to 

provide lughvey tanker support up RNt. Limited ammo shipment were 
made into Kompong Som. by SCOOT tug and barge assets to support the 

bv the L£o° V r° eS eam ° reqUire,nents - ^se shipments were lifted 
assets. rage ca P acit y as well as the availability of SCOOT 

Additional internal water LOCs were developed by GKR forces 
. | crating on the Mekong and Tonle Sap Rivers. MNK riverine convoys 
f s f DOt Vital * r ° le in the defense of Kompong Char 

o hf h° yS r 6 UP the MelCODS after the ci ty was cut off 

• -*'er highway or aerial deliveries by enemy action. MNK also 

'hhnsn^ C s n c° yS D S far Up the Great Lake (Tonle Sap) as Kompong 
■nhnang and Siem Reap when water levels permit. . P S 

h. (C) HIGHWAY . Highway transport was used by MEDTC to deliver MAP rs 
0nly f ° r “ lti0n delivered via f om £h“ 

^monition was moved by Thai contractors thru US-Thal 

each month f cT 06 \ ^ 1973 uith conti ™ shipments moving 
h from T 10 de P° ts ln Thailand for resupply of ammo to f e 

1973 from e phnom°p r + S °5 th * < * R * After ClOSUre of ™5 in September 
thlt Ph Pnh to ^ om Pong Chhnang, it became necessary to increase 

Six; s::.”™ “tr r ws . c “"“* — “■» 

2f • “ “ h 

center 7£ B link between its two major notation 

closure °t “ d the " Rica Bowl" area of Battaiblng 

closure stopped flow of rice from the major rice producing ar-a to f-e 
ajor population center of Phnom Penh. This forced greater rei ■ 

R1 r r L ° C f ° r riCe delivery^to the'clpK cS^°of 
Edition*? mI I Part ° f October > November and December 1973 caused 
^ Shift o movement to the Mekong River LOC. Ships due to 
call at Kompong Som Port with MAP cargo were diverted to q u- 

/;L th ! t °7, OT by C ~ 130 Vla uta Pao RTNAB. RN4 was opened by a 
tZ! 6ff0rt in January T974 and convoys begS to move 

However backl ° 8 ° f equipment in Kompong Som. 

s^sa - r~ Xtss s aw 

nroiritv M Ip T.J transport support for the delivery of high 

w-ob c„g. 
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MAP-CB CARGO TOTALS TRANSPO RTED OVER CAMBODIAN LOC’S 

1. ^ AIR. 
a. 1972 

(1) Average Sorties per month: 2h 

(2) Average per month in S/T: 305 

( 3 ) Total S/T Aug-Dec 72:- hllQ 

NOTE: Statistics maintained only after air LOC shifted 

from RVN to Thailand. 

*>• 1973 * 

(1) Deliveries to Phnom Penh 

(a) Average Sorties per month: 290 

(b) Average per month in S/T: 1*305 

(c) Total in S/T: 51,656 

'enh. (2) DeliVerleS USAID Rice - < 2 Oct-1 Nov) Battaabang to Phnom 

(a) Average Sorties per day: 8 

(b) Average S/T per day: HO 

(c) Total in S/T: 3,309 

c. 197I* 

(1) January 

(a) Average Sorties per day: 12 

(b) Average S/T per day: 210 

(c) Total in S/T: 6,507 

(2) February 

(a) Average Sorties per day: 9 

(b) Average S/T per day: 138 



(c) Total in S/T through 13 February: 1,794 



(1) Kompong Som/RN4. First MAP-CB cargo delivery May 1972'. ' 

(a) Average S/T per month: 6,184 

(b) Total S/T: 49,472 . 

(2) Mekong LOC. Statistics available only for May-Dec. 

(a) Average S/T per month: 3,601 

(b) Total S/T; 28,809 

(c) No MAP-CB cargo lost to enemy action 

b. 1973 

(1) Kompong Som/RN4 

(a) Average S/T per month: 1,982 

. (b) Total S/T: 23,786 

(2) Mekong LOC 

(a) Average S/T per month: 3,118 

(b) Total S/T: 37,4i8 

(c) Three MAP-CB ammo barges lost to enemy action, l6 Feb, 
15 Apr, and 11 Aug. 

c. 1974 

(1) Kompong Som (RN4 closed except for one convoy in Jan) 

(a) January: 1,685 

(b) February: None to date 

(2) Mekong LOC 

(a) January: 7,648 

(b) February: 5,689 through l4 Feb 

(c) One MAP-CB ammo barge lost to enemy action, 18 Feb. 
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to SiaiSl/ipp ShiPment ° f MAP - CB f “° over ™5 fro. Thailand 
a. 1973 

(1) Total convoys : 6 

( 2 ) Total S/T: 1,796 

( 3 ) Average S/T per month: 299 

t>. 197 1 *. One convoy in January (250 S/T ammo) 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 


SITUATION. 


The rapid expansion of FANK during the reporting period generated 
requirements for many major construction programs. These programs were 
necessarily very basic in nature due to the limited civil engineering 
capability in design and construction. Lack of skilled personnel 
heavy equipment and materiel constituted additional limiting factors 
F JJf “op Programs, specifications, and budgets in coordination 

with MEDTC, USAID and various Cambodian government agencies. Civilian 
contractor potential had to be nurtured and integrated into efforts to 
- dev «l°P ^ overall viable program. The funding of contracts to be 
accomplished by civilian firms required USAID support. 

2. CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS . 

T?A W COnStrUCti0n pr °J ects have been promoted by both FANK and the U.S 
FANK has pursued construction of military projects by both civilian 
contractor and by organic military assets. The lack of veil-equipped 
military construction units has limited its capability, but the FANK 
engineers have produced some significant accomplishments by augmenting 
their non-MAP supported construction units with the operational loan 
of equipment from MAP supported units. Such action has been limited 
° gh priority projects, such as brigade base camp construction and 
ammunition storage depots. Until the construction units are better 
equipped, heavy construction will continue to be limited. 

. In the of contractor construction, FANK has accomplished some 
important projects, the most significant of which has been the 
construction of temporary and permanent housing for military troops 
dependents * Founds for these projects were provided by the 
US-GKR controlled counterpart account. The reserving of quantities of 
these funds for projects of specific interest to the MEDTC mission has 
provided much incentive for the definition of projects of this type. 

In recent months MEDTC has worked closely with the FANK budget planners 
to defimtize requirements for logistical support construction generated 
by the need for maintenance and support of MAP equipment received. 

3. MAJOR CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS . 

A basic objective of the enemy has been to interdict lines of 
ccwomication between populated areas. To counter this threat, a 
program was initiated to upgrade three of Cambodia's major airfields 
and the Ream Naval Base guarding access to the only deep water port 
m the country, Kompong Som. 

The airfields are the one at Ream, the one at Battambang, and 

fDTRroNW>, Sei T i ^ P !? nOE1 Penh ‘ Ihrou * 1 Director of Construction 
^UIRCONJ , the airfie.'.d projects were conceived/ planned and funded 
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under a collective project agreement entitled "Airfield upgrading - GKR 
FY 72 (CY 72 )". Funds were programmed from MAP, USAID and GKR assets to 
accomplish these projects. Funds were allocated for the airfield upgrane 
as follows: MAP $1,856,000, AID $403,300 and GKR $752,000 for foreign 

exchange cost and 517,981,921 riels (to be paid from the counterpart 
special, account) for local costs. The GKR entirely funded a security 
lighting and fencing project at Pochentong of 38,699,810 riels. Unlike 
the airfield projects, the Ream Naval Base contract was exclusively 
funded from CB MAP assets for $1,050,000. A brief description of each 
project is presented for information and background. 

a. Battambang : Contract was awarded 22 February 1973- Completion 

date is June 197^* Contract calls for (l) construction of a runway 
extension, (2) overlay of existing runway and parking apron and 

(3) construction of a new concrete parking apron and taxivay. Completion 
date is approximate due to closure of Route 5 and fuel shortages. 

b. Pochentong Airfield : Contract was awarded 24 April 1973 and 

final completion estimated to be the end of 1974. A security lighting 
and fencing contract was completed in October 1973* Improvements in 
progress include (l) construction of an aircraft parking apron on both 
the civilian and military side of the airfield, (2) removal and 
reconstruction of the existing military parking apron, (3) construction 
of an access taxivay on the military side of the airfield, (4) performance 
of minor repairs to the existing runway, (5) construction of a sod landing 
strip for ST0L aircraft, and (6) construction of a heliport landing and 
maintenance area for 38 aircraft. A future project is programmed for 
construction of a parallel taxiway for use by both civilian and military 
aircraft . 

c. Ream Airfield : Contract awarded 6 February 1973, and estimated 

final completion is in late fall 197^* Contract calls for (l) construction 
of new aircraft parking aprons and taxiway, (2) repaving of existing taxivay 
and parking apron, (3) construction of a runway extension, (4) construction 
of over-runs at both ends of the runway and (5) resealing of the existing 
runway. 

d. Ream Naval Base : Contract for phase one construction was awarded 

27 October 1972 with completion scheduled for June 1974. Contract calls 
for construction of (l) a pier, (2) electrical power station with generator 
and electrical distribution system, (3) minor road improvement to support 
the pier and power plant and (4) a fresh water distribution system for 

the pier complex. The planned, but not as yet funded, second phase will 
include (l) construction of general purpose warehouse, (2) water treatment 
plant, (3) water storage tanks, (4) POL system and (5) supporting 
construction. 

4. PROBLEMS . 

DIRC0N administered construction has proceeded slowly. The high and 
steady rate of inflation within the local economy has continually eroded 
contractor's profit margins. A severe shortage of construction equipment, 
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repair parts, and the under developed nature of the transportation system 
are fm-hher limiting factors. Extension of project completion dates Is 
inevitable as long as such instability persists within the GKR economy. 

The manpower ceiling imposed by the Symingt on-Case amendment has also 
impacted on the progress of the construction programs. These projects 

MAp U or e othfr°u t** ^ teCh ? ical ski11 and expertise. When funded . through 
MAP- or other U.S. government monies, however, the provisions o^ the 

Symington-Case amendment apply in that any Americans or TCN's who work 
on the projects must be counted against the 200 nan ceiling imposed on 
e num er o official Americans or the 85 man ceiling imposed on TCN's 
owe in country. The advantage of having the contract in dollars, 
i.e. protecting the contractor from inflation, is thus negated. Larg- 
out of country contractors, precluded by the amendment from bringing in 

L SU ^ Cien !u nUCleUS ° f trained Personnel to do an effective job, will . 
not bid on the contracts. Bidding is thus limited to local Khmer 
contractors who have proven to be marginal performers. 

5 - SUMMARY. 


The FANK possess minimal heavy construction capability and what th«v 
have is centered on operational engineering support to units. Conseouentiy 
major construction of a logistical nature is being accomplished by c iv“ 
contractors under FAHK administered government contracts. MEDTC has 
assisted in defining certain projects and by reserving counterpart funds 
for contract construction. Extremely large construction projects, 
particularly upgrade of major airfields, have been accomplished directly - 
by U.S. contract under supervision of the DIRCON Khmer Republic. 

„„ Continued MEDTC support is required in major construction by defining 
counterpart funds for essential projects and by programming a FAHK heavf 
construction capability. G y 
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CURRENT COST FIGURES 


Sponsor 

Assigned 

Amount 

Obligate/ 

Committed 

Contingency 

Balance 

Available 

Pochentona 








CKR 

R348,623,313 

R310 

,482,009 

R17 ,135,279 

R21,006 ,025 

GKR 

$ 

440,500 

$ 

400,454 

$ 

4o,o46 

-0- 

AID 

$ 

259,290 

$ 

257,210 

$ 

2,080 

-0- 

MAP 

$ 

1,020,000 

$ 

915,000 

$ 

105,000 

-0- 

MAP (US GOVT 
COST) 

$ 

237,000 

$ 

237,000 


-0- 

. -0- 

Ream 








GKR 

RllO.256,535 

R103, 591,603 

R 6, 

,664,932 

-0- 

GKR 

$ 

144,700 

$ 

131, 5U5 

$ 

13,155 

-0- 

AID 

$ 

76,280 

$ 

65,104 

$ 

11,176 

-0- 

MAP (US GOVT 
COST) 

♦ 

87,000 

$ 

87,000 


-0- 

. -0- 


Battambang 


GKR 

R 

59,120,152 

R 19,385,651 

R 9,734,501 

-0- 

GKR 

$ 

166,800 

$ 

151, 73l 

$ 15,066 

- 0 - 

AID 

$ 

67,730 

$ 

* 3,595 

$ 24,135 

-0- 

MAP (US GOVT 
COST) 

$ 

136,000 

$ 

100,000 

$ 36,000 

-0- 

MAP 

$ 

130,000 

$ 

126,010 

$ 3,960 

-0- 
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Assigned Obligate/ • • 

Sponsor Amount Committed Contingency 

Ream Navy Base 

MAP $ 1,050,000 $ 980,81*6 $ 69,154 


MAP DESIGN 

COST* $ 350,000 $ 242,363 -0- 

* Includes design costs for all projects. 


Balance 

Available 


- 0 - 


$ 108,637 
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MAINTENANCE 


f DEVELOPMENT 


There i 8 no one single follow-on logistical support problem which 
® is ? i f icai ; tl y on over ^l FANK readiness than maintenance. 

a ^ ears tcrta l density of major equipments 

delivered to FANK under MAP increased by 173$ from 107,1*97 items in 
February 1972 to 293,281 in February 1974. Density increLes occ^red 
siafS^o?* Weapons 170?; vehicles 557?; heavy automotive 136?; 
details^^* aft l7J%; 8114 navy crart See Appendix 1 for 

necessity for having adequate maintenance performed on these 
equipments has taken on increased importance corresponding to the 
increase in density. MEDIC has realized the need for a responsive 
maintenance system within the Khmer Armed Forces, and has ol»ced 
emphasis accordingly. However, two factors have made the most 
sipiificant impact on FAffiC capability to develop a responsive ma<n- 

• 111656 8116 8 Sh ° rtage of trained personnel and a 
constantly changing tactical situation. 

f a ?^ eXPan9i ° n ° f the force struc ture from 68 3NS to 186, 
“^° tal FAM sb f en f h fT ° m 79 > 5 °° to !92.597 over the past two 

br °“ ght about “ associated increase in unskilled manpower 
' thx l.^1^11. Th ? neces31ty to accelerate equipment deliveries to meet 
the enemy threat created rapid huild-up of military hardware requiring 
maintenance by skilled mechanics. The resulting situation was a 
shortage of trained maintenance personnel since the lead time for 
^ n i£? “ceeded that for equipment deliveries. It is emphasized 

situation developed due to tactical necessity. In turn, the 
tactical situation has strongly impacted on FAMK’s capability to collect 
and transport end items to a higher level repair facility. Frequent 
enemy interdiction of roads requires heavy reliance on airlifts or 

assets' ^ e a?r a S rtati0n ; + difficulty ° f *ving large repairable 

r/lVV 1 : heads or P orts °° navigable waterways and the lack of 

f , aS !? tS CaUSe l0ng delays in retrograde operations. The 
frequent interdiction of LOC's poses additional problems, although to 
Ji*“ er extent, in the timely distribution of repair parts and the 
development of mobile maintenance teams . 

ref1^ e o A e! Ily ’+^ aV y ’ 811(1 Alr Force have b een encouraged to develop and 

the onera^ C ^v n i fv 3minbeaance s y stem - from preventive maintenance at 
the operator level through depot level overhaul and rebuild. This has 
proven to be a challenge to the Khmer A™ e d Forces. Ihortftllfin 
organic capabilities have been partially overcome by the institution of 
several out-of-country programs. These include repairlnd^eturn program 
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at PACOM and CONUS rebuild facilities, a calibration program in Thailand, 
out-of-country overhauls for MNK craft, and several maintenance contracts 
in WESTPAC countries. The GKR military establishment has been encouraged 
to work' toward maintenance self-sufficiency. However, this has proven by 
experience to be a long, slow process for many reasons, such as the 
general lack of maintenance personnel and only a rudimentary GS/aepot . 
maintenance capability. Although the latter has been supplemented by 
repair and return programs and out-of -country contracts, it is difficult 
to maintain programmed schedules with the various repair facilities due 
to problems encountered by FANK in the collection and shipment of 
repairables. 

A shortage of tools and test equipment, is often detected at the working 
level. For various reasons, the military services, particularly the Army, 
are reluctant to issue sufficient quantities of tools to the organizations 
and shops which are tasked with maintenance support responsibility. 
Furthermore, tools and test equipment become highly desirable items for 
pilferage and sale once they reach the operator level. Property account- 
ability and control within FANK can be greatly improved. 

The shortage of trained personnel has had a far-reaching impact in the 
maintenance and maintenance management areas. This is particularly true 
at the unit level. The lack of sufficient preventive maintenance by 
operators has tended to turn minor problems into major ones. In-country, 
third-country, and CONUS training programs are making headway toward 
relieving the shortage. However, the get-well point will not be reached . 
over the short term. Within KAF, for example, in early 1972 training of 
maintenance personnel was achieved through OJT in-country, and 10/5 of 
total training out- of -country. At present formal basic and advanced 
training is accomplished in-ccuntry with OJT supplement, but 10 % continues 
to be achieved through out-of-country resources. 

During the past two years, MEDIC, working through third country 
nationals, has encouraged the military services of the GKR to eliminate 
common practices which seriously undermine the maintenance system. For 
example, some equipment is used without performing preventive maintenance 
until it fails. When an item of equipment becomes non-operational, it is 
occasionally abandoned or discarded in favor of a new replacement article, 
and the unserviceable item is not turned-in for repair. When parts are 
needed, established supply sources are often not contacted before 
routine cannibalization is accomplished from another piece of equipment. 
Supply personnel often "ration" repair parts because units are in the 
habit of requesting quantities in excess of needs. Supply personnel have 
been known to "save" parts for friends, regardless of urgency of need, 
and to offer for sale MAP provided supplies and equipment. In addition, 
FANK supply organizations often wait until an out-of-stock condition 
occurs before requesting replenishment. In this regard, DIRMAT is 
probably the greatest offender, and exemplifies within FANK the greatest 
lack of inventory management which impacts adversely on maintenance 
efforts. 
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Maintenance problems caused by U.S. procurement and delivery 
procedures have been significant only in the engineer equipment area. 

The variety of engineer equipment end items, some non-standard, which 
have befen provided to the Khmer Armed Forces has created special 
problema in both the supply and maintenance fields. FANK must presently 
support several makes and models of heavy equipment, particularly bull- 
dozers , at low density levels which precludes the practicality of 
comprehensive stocks of repair parts. Some of this equipment is left 
over from prior MAP. As a result, equipment operational rates suffer, 
and long lead times are encountered in obtaining parts from a wide 
variety of manufacturers. As an example, in early 1972 FANK had a 
total of 1*5 bulldozers and experienced at that time a 52# operational 
readineas rate. Correspondingly, at present, FANK has a total of 36 
bulldozers and is realizing an average 1*7# operational readiness rate. 

By far, the cause of deadlined bulldozers is directly attributable to 
the lack of replacement parts and accessories to effect repair. However, 
other equipment of more standard makes and more recent manufacture, such 
as graders, loaders and cranes are experiencing a current operational 
readiness rate of 86#, 82# and 83$ respectively. Maintenance of heavy 
engineering equipment is exacerbated due to the fact that training of 
operators and maintenance personnel becomes increasingly complicated and 
time-consuming when a variety of makes and models of one specific end 
item is contained in the inventory. 

Experience with using excess program equipments to fill requirements, 
in FANK has been mixed. Essentially, excess programs have been a 
responsive and economical source of equipment , - providing that the 
equipment arrives in the same condition as advertised or that necessary 
repairs are arranged and accomplished before arrival. Many aircraft 
have been delivered to the KAF in this manner with successful results. 
However, the availability of associated support equipment, both from ■ 
excess programs and other sources, has left much to be desired. Thin is 
especially true of the C-123 and AU-24 aircraft. The Khmer Nayy, on zhe 
other hand, has been provided several boats through excess programs with 
good results. 

A number of factors have combined to pose follow-on maintenance 
problems resulting from equipment delivery scheduling. The acceleration 
of equipment deliveries, though necessary for tactical reasons, has 
often impeded follow-on support. Long lead times normally required tc 
gear-up third country training often becomes a restricting factor. The 
inherent slowness with which FANK operates in identifying personnel for 
training, and in providing sufficient maintenance facilities to support 
the package, created substantial stumbling blocks which MEDTC could do 
little to overcome in its non-advisory role. 

Despite the foregoing difficulties, since February 1972 FANK has 
made some encouraging progress in the maintenance area. From an 
organization point of view, improvement has been realized by the 
extension of the logistical system to the military regions by the 
creation of regional logistics centers (CLR) . These CLR’s, though 


not yet fully operational, are intended to provide a logistical bridge 
between the requiring units and the technical services. However, it is 
apparent that many units do not understand the system for submitting 
requisitions to the CLR, and consequently many requirements are presented 
directly, in an informal manner, to the technical service or G-U levels 
To overcome this difficulty, FANK J-k has instituted a program for 
explaining the supply system down to the unit level, and is sending teams 
into the field to conduct on-site seminars. This effort, if prosecuted 
to completion, should assist in strengthening the position of the CLP. in 
the logistical chain. Other improvements over the past two years, by 
specific area addressed, are as follows. 

2. m OHDNMCE. Procurement action began in October 1972 for obtaining 
a one year supply of repair parts for trucks previously purchased from 
Australia under SECDEF authorization of February 1971 to take advantage 
of price, quick delivery and assurance of technical support for operation 
and maintenance in the Khmer Republic. Initial stocks* of repair parts~ 
received with the vehicles were exhausted in 1972, to the point that in 
November a total of 52 of the 350 vehicles provided to FANK were dead- 
lined due to parts. Subsequently, MEDTC requested and obtained approval 
or procurement of additional spares. These parts began to arrive in 
June 1973. The final shipment was received in February 197)1. it is 
anticipated that these follow-on spares will substantially increase 
operational rates of Australian trucks allocated to the Transportation 
Brigade. ‘ 

The Base de Transit, located near Kompong Som, serves as a transient 
maintenance facility for preparing vehicles received at the port for 
convoy up RN** to Phnom Penh. FANK has been encouraged repeatedly to uo- 
grade this important facility to a DS level capability and task it tc ‘ 
support all vehicles in the Kompong Som/Ream area. Unfortunately, this 
upgrade has not materialized. 

The Ordnance Maintenance Activity in Tuol Kauk, northwest sector of 
Phnom Penh, has developed the capability to repair all small arms and most 
artillery optical items through depot level. Th^ excellent physical 
facilities at Lovek remain to be fully exploited. Efforts at this facility 
continue to be hampered by difficulty encountered in providing adequate 
security, sufficient trained personnel, and the fact that access roads are 
often interdicted by the enemy for long intervals. 


Beginning in August 1972. MEDTC has placed most of its maintenance 
emphasis on tracked vehicles find artillery pieces. By December 1973 FANK 
had relocated the Armored Regiment's headquarters and supply and maint enanc e 
actmties from the Municipal Stadium to the excellent facilities of a 
former railroad maintenance building. The maintenance activity was then 
elevated to the DS level, complete with repair part stocks, sufficient 
number of mechanics, and a mobile maintenance contact team. As a result 
the operational ready rate of M113’s has increased from 85# in 1972 for ’ 
the. 99 in inventory at that time to 90% for the total 192 now authorized. 


Emphasis on field artillery weapons has been primarily toward :„he 
establishment of on-site inspection and repair and the expansion of 
rebuild capabilities. FANK artillery and mortar mechanics now accompany 
MEDTC EIUI teams to inspect and repair equipment in the field and identifv 
items to be evacuated to the depot for major repair. •• Complimenting this 
program, FANK has developed the capability to rebuild 105MM howitzers in- 
country. As a consequence, average operational rates for artillery weapons 
have consistently been above 9 >% . 

concurrent with these improvements, ME DTC initiated a program of 
intensive management of repair parts required for deadlined tracked 
vehicles and artillery equipment. Due to the slowness of the FANK 
requisitioning system, all NORS parts requirements were submitted by 
priority message as soon as they were identified, and aggressive follow- 
up action was taken on all outstanding NORS requisitions. 

The net result of primary emphasis on armor and artillery was tc 
provide FANK with a decisive measure of firepower over the enemy sue se suer.*: 
to the US bombing halt, and during the siege at Kompong Chan in September 
and the Dry Season Offensive beginning in December 1973. 

3* ( u ) ENGINEER . Follow-on maintenance of engineer equipment must be 

addressed in two areas: operator/using unit level and third echelcn zc 

depot level operation. FANK -has experienced man y difficulties with 
operator and unit level maintenance. Heavy engineer equipment is both 
sophisticated and complex, and although it may be reasonably well cared 
for by operators, trained mechanics and supervisors are essential for 
ensuring full-range maintenance. FANK lacks knowledge and experience 
among using unit personnel serving in supervisory capacities. • These 
problems have been compounded by the continued use of eauipment requiring 
maintenance in areas remote from Phnom Penh. Provision "of running scares, 
such as filters, has become difficult. Consequently, engine and majir 
component life have suffered. Equipment used in the Phncm Penh area has 
shown a much improved operational record because of the availability of 
parts and technical expertise. 

At depot level FANK has developed a good capability to accomplish 
major overhauls. Under the direction of TCN personnel the FANK depot 
is integrating its supply and maintenance operations well. The machine 
shop capability provides substantial capacity to manufacture and maintain 
parts which normally require long lead times for procurement. Its 
operation should continue to be supported. A major problem has been the 
lack of heavy repair capability at the regional logistics centers to 
support operations away from Phnom Penh. 

Despite shortcomings, graders, loaders and cranes are now experiencing 
an 82% - 862 operational readiness rate, while the rate for bulldozers 
remains at Uj%, slightly less than the 92 % rate of early 1972. 

4. ,(U) SIGNAL. Due to the enemy threat, FANK began relocating the Signal 

Depot and Signal Direct Support Company from Ang Snoul in June 1973. Th & 
maintenance facility was re-established at Tuol Kauk in September 1973. * A 
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large backlog of equipment awaiting repair developed through the summer 
months because technicians were retained in a defensive role at Ang Snoul 
for approximately 60 days. 

Through repairman training in Thailand and the Khmer Republic, FANX 
has become adept at repair of all common field signal equipment in -.heir 
inventory. Areas where proficiency needs improvement include the r.-vly- 
received TRC— 2^ VHF equipment for which a 52 week training course is 
presently in progress in Thailand. Interim qualifications wili^be 
accomplished through an abbreviated course featuring supervised OJT. 

Most electronic test equipment items have been received for out- 
fitting the Signal Depot and the military region logistic centers. 
Training is being established in the operation and repair of new test 
sets. A calibration program for FANK electronic test equipment was 
begun in April 1973 at USARSUPTHAI . 

The repair and return program for PRC-25 modules, which is 
coordinated with U.S. Army Electronics Command and Lexington Biuegrs 
Army Depot, was established in December 1971 and floundered for 
approximately one year due to excessive turn-around time. By 197", 
with increased density of PRC-25 's in field use, the quantity of mod 
exchanged under this program increased significantly. Recent mroced 
improvements include direct requisitioning from the Khmer Republic o 
replacement modules and increased frequency of shipments to CONUS re 
and return facility. The primary problem remaining is the inability 

and retain a stock of modules for use while awaiting return' 

R&R items . 

KAF. The lack of an in-depth follow-on maintenance capability 
of the most pressing problems in the Khmer Air Force. KAF's 
record with maintenance management supports providing unsophisticated 
aircraft under the Military Assistance Program. However, the only 
available ground support equipment proved to be sophisticated compared 
to KAF level of technical maturity. At present the 6 7 pieces of ground 
support equipment experience a 50-552 operational ready rate, as cono^- 
to a rate of 60 % in early 1972 for the 23 pieces on hand at that time. 
Extensive out -of- country training programs continue to produce better 
qualified mechanics in an effort to raise the overall level of t*ehn*e*i 
capability. 

The general lack of responsibility engendered by multiple and 
conflicting command and control lines has served to adversely affect 
progress in the maintenance area. This was particularly true in the 
support of equipment other than aircraft, such as motor vehicles. 

However, in November 1973, some significant personnel changes were made 
coupled with some shifting of lines of responsibility. This action, 
?c U ?it d . With “ increase in repair parts stocked in KAF warehouses from 
15*000 items in early 1972 to approximately 30,000 items at present has 
resulted in a noticeable improvement in both the quantity and quality of 
maintenance being performed on aircraft and ground support equipment. 
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au<-tunt'ini’62 he fiS"^ °f J Penance efforts is the achievement of a 
fluctuating 62 - SQ% operational readiness rate, which is marginal 

improvement over the representative rate of 58 % in April 1973, for example 
However, it is significant to note that during this same period sortie- 

^d r to S 5 < fr ?o in AprU 1973 to ^ 66 ° in December 1973 

and to 5,432 in January 1974, with a corresponding increas- in flvin/hL c 
from 3,159 in April 1973 to 5.162 and S.Uocfin and 

3 )nIr% reSP ? 1V ! ly * TheSe figures indicate that the improvement in 
iperational readiness has been achieved in the face of significantly 
sreater aircraft utilization which has impacted heavily on KAF in-country 
■and out-of-country maintenance programs. country 

o. (C) mi C. U.S. supply system support for follow-on maintenance has 
been generally responsive. As a measure of support success “e 
aintenance area, the Khmer Navy reports an average of five craft or 
3* of a total of 171, out of commission awaiting parts. Overall *Khmer 
Navy marntenance facilities have succeeded in sustaining alj - 7^ 

replir° P i« a otrrf r 46 ; ^ “ aV<?rage of 11% ° f the boats laid un for 
repair, 1? out of country for major overhaul, and the balance out of 

commission due to: technical problems not related to materiel supoort 

of ^ffitienrtS-^f 16 ” 3 ; aVaitins ^ facilities, and the lack’ 

esneciallv ^"^ maintenance personnel to accommodate the workload,’ 
especially in peak/crisis periods. 

7* (U) S UMMARY . Although FANK continues to experience a number of 

-ignificafruro g t0 improve and extend th ^ maintenance system, 

oigmficant progress has been made since February 1972. With increased 

C iirechelons a of S ^ ma * ntenance ’ especially preventive maintenance, at 
■ill echelons of command, and with the implementation of improved inventory 
management practices, particularly in DIRMAT, significant advances can b e y 
'rit^^l e Zl?r nS furt ^ er improvement in FANK maintenance programs. The 
: / maintenance training must be accentuated, the mobile 

" ,l " : : ion/ repair team concept should be exploited, repair and return 

fore s r ST f AC arSa ShOUld be vi 8 0r °" a ly Pursued until the GKR 
a^d “A»nr f° rc ?® devel °P a “ore extensive organic DS/depot repair capability- 

“e capabiiities of the “ « - ™ « 
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TOTAL 

HANK EQUIPMENT DENSITY 
FEBRUARY 1972 VS FEBRUARY 1971* 
FANK 


MNK 


KAF 


12 

it 

12 

Ul 

22. 

21 1 

11 

Hi 

Weapons 

10U,5l8 

28l,li38 

10i*,351 

271*, 357 

167 

2,71*0 

_ 

1*» 3l*l 

Vehicles 

Heavy 

.802 

5,269 

802 

5,212 

- 

20 


37 

Automotive 

7 

165 

6 

89 

— 

25 

1 

51 

Signal 

2,025 

6,027 

2,007 

5,769 

18 

192 

- 

. 66 

Aircraft 

76 

211 

- 

- 

- 

- 

76 

211 

Navy Craft 

69 

171 

- • 

- 

69 

171 

- 

- 

Totals 107,1*97 
Source : ABC Report 

293,281 

107,166 

285,1*27 

251* 

3,iU8 

77 

^,706 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

1. (U) INTRODUCTION . Technical assistance is provided to MEDTC and 
the military forces of the GKR by contract and by temporary duty 
personnel. Due to the Congressional limitations which preclude 
advising by US personnel, third country nationals under contract 
serve as the eyes and ears of MEDTC performing direct assistance to 
FANK at logistical operating levels. These restrictions further limit 
the number of US personnel authorized to be present in Cambodia. 
Consequently, MEDTC is staffed at a rather austere level, and technical 
experts are brought in on a periodic basis to advise MEDTC on projects 
of specific interest. 

2. CONTRACTUAL ASSISTANCE . The Vinnell Corporation began providing 
technrcal assistance under contract in April 1972 with 40 third country 
nationals. The team was reduced to 34 personnel in September 1973 
because of an urgent need to expand the LMAT contract for upgrading KA? 
maintenance operations. 

Vinnell provides experts in many fields of logistics. In general, 
these highly qualified technical experts provide on-the-job training in 
the areaB of supply and inventory management, production control, 
maintenance performance and supervision, and depot operating procedures 
in the functional areas of equipment delivery and accountability; 
ammunition; POL; ordnance, engineer, medical and signal maintenance and 
supply; port operations; and maintenance and supply of naval craft and 
equipment. They furnish timely assessments of potential problems in 
all areas of equipment support. They are used extensively to perform 
on-site inspection and reporting concerning FANK logistics operations. 

An important ingredient to the logistical support provided to the 
Khmer Air Force is the technical assistance furnished through four 
separate contracts. Air America Co, contractor for the Logistics 
Management Assistance Team (LMAT), began supporting KAF in October 1971 
and initially included 4 U.S. citizens and 11 third country nationals. 
These personnel are experts in aircraft maintenance, support equipment, 
and supply and training disciplines. Even constrained by ( Symingt on/Case ) 
their presence and constant assistance is an invaluable help to the 
maintenance effort. In September 1973, the team was increased by six 
additional members, mostly in aircraft maintenance shop disciplines. 

Again, in January 1974 the team was expanded by 12 local Khmer s, all 
trained in vehicular and stationary motor maintenance. 

Three additional companies are represented: Bell Aircraft Co, 

A VCO-Ly c omi ng Aircraft, and Helio Aircraft Corporation. This specialist 
group provides technical assistance on aircraft and engines produced by 
their companies. 
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Hnpport between contract and Khmer Air Force personnel is excellent. 
The primary reason for the KAF ability to keep aircraft flying thru the 
first sixteen months covered in this report was the presence of these 
highly skilled technicians. It was evident by June of 1973, that their 
persistent and fulsome repetitions of maintenance instructions were 
beginning to show results. At this point in time, the Khmer Air Force 
had been expanded to include over 200 aircraft. Although not very 
obvious at first, KAF maintenance quality and quantity began to improve. ' 

In the month of January 197^* KAF was flying more sorties than ever 
before and their logistics were keeping with the added pressure. This 
was an excellent indication that self-sufficiency is a realizable goal 
rather than an undated milestone. 

Other technical assistance is provided by Air America, for operation 
of the TACAN equipment at Pochentong Air Base, and by Federal .Electric 
Corporation, for operation and maintenance of MEDTC and Embassy 
communications systems. 

Wf TDY PERSONNEL . Numerous officers, NCO’s, and civilians from 
the Pacific area and CONUS were called upon to augment the knowledge ar.d 
experience organic to the MEDTC staff to provide technical advice and 
assistance in a variety of projects in virtually all functional areas, 
oorae of these projects include maintenance and supply procedures for 
tracked vehicles, artillery, and engineer equipment' (primarily bulldozers); 
ammo depot construction and storage safety; signal upgrade projects; in- 
land waterway and deep water port surveys; and an evaluation of in-country 
clothing manufacturing capabilities. 

Two of the more extensive studies were a survey of the port at Komoong 
Som and a review of the KAF logstics system. C0MNAVF0RV provided tecrA*c*i 
assistance for a harbor defense survey of the Kompong Som port in February 
1972 and a subsequent mobile training team (MTT) to train Khmer Navy 
0 ^ , ^ cers fiJid enlisted men in harbor defense activities. Training was 
conducted by this MTT at Vung Tau, RVN, 27 March to 9 April 72. USSAG 
provided a 2 man survey team in September 1973 to review KAF logistics 
efficiency. The resulting report amounted to an indexed document listing 
all logistics management deficiencies reported by MEDTC to KAF. The 
shear size of the report listing every conceivable logistics deficiency 
was awesome. It was extremely useful in that it provided a cataloged 
listing of deficiencies recorded by an outside expert source. This "^cor r 
favorably impressed the KAF Chief of Staff and his logistics staff. ~Th e ~ 
presentation of this report definitely increased the pace of logistics 
management improvements. Call order specialists were provided by Air 
America to survey KAF fire fighting capability and scheduling of KAF 
cargo aircraft. Although positive results have not been achieved in 
these areas, initial programming actions and organizational/functional 
changes are being made. 

SUMMARY . It is clear that technical assistance by third country 
nationals under contract supplementing the MEDTC mission has contributed 
immeasurably to the operation of the Khmer Armed Forces' logistical system 
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the quality of the support derived from technical experts on 
temporary duty to MEDTC significantly assisted MEDTC in the 
accompl ishment of its mission. 
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AMMUNITION 

1. fg BACKGROUND . 

Ammunition is a vital dimension of the combat power of a militarv ' 
force. Firepower constitutes the most significant advantage which the 
military forces of the GO nave over the enemy. The FANK depends on 
firepower to win. Seldom has FANK outmaneuvered the enemy — he has 
outgunned him. The provision of sufficient ammunition in support of 
that firepower is now one of the most vital logistical tasks confront-ne 
MEDTC. 


2 . THE AMMUNITION PROGRAM . 

Ammunition requirements vary in direct ratio with the size of the 
force involved and the intensity of combat. The growth of the ammunition 
portion of the MAP Program over the past two years reflects both factors. 
In Fiscal 72. ammunition costs comprised about 37 % of the total 'MAP budget 
In Fiscal 73 the proportion rose to 65$ and for the current fiscal year 
it stands at dj%. Dramatic increases in weapons density/force 
structure (See Appendix l) and the level of combat over the past two 
years however, are only two of the factors bearing directly on CB MAP 
ammunition requirements. A third was the 15 August 1973 cessation of 
U.S. combat air support. The USAF had been delivering massive firepower 
in support of FANK. Following 15 August, FANK had to make up as much of 
the difference as possible through increased use of its own firepower 
capability. Ammunition issues rose from slightly less than 200 short 
tons a day in July 1973 to slightly more than.600 short tons a day in' 
January 197 1 * (see Appendix 2). The cost in MAP dollars is accordingly 
up and, with increases in the cost of amm unition itself, will rise 
further. The problem now is: 

FANK must be able to expend enough ammunition to break any 
developing enemy offensive. 

FANK must have sufficient ammunition available to allow major 
units to take the offensive. 

FANK must have sufficient ammunition at its disposal in 
sufficient quantities throughout the country so that individual positions 
do not fall because of lack of ammunition. 

But at the same time: 

Total MAP-Cambodia funding must remain within established 
ceilings . 


A solution satisfying all four conditions nay not be possible. However 
in an effort to approach it, MEDTC took the following actions in addition 
to field visits and inspections: 

-Established an allocation control system based on ASR's to limit 
consumption of all critical lines. 

-Emphasized - at all command levels - the need for fire discipline 

and control. 

-Continually encouraged improvements in accounting, receipt-, issue 
and storage procedures - to include extensive use of Third Country 
Rational contract personnel. 

FANK has responded by: 

-Establishing a Fire Support Coordination Center (FSCC) for 
control of Phnom Penh area artillery. 

-Training personnel from military regions to expand the FSCC 
concept to all artillery. 

-Completing conversion from the French to the U.S. system of 
ammunition resupply. 

-Improving allocation controls on the expenditures of all 
critical munitions. 

In the wake of these measures the following occured: 

—The daily consumption rate initially decreased by approximately 
15 % in November and early December 1973, reflecting a lull in the 
fighting as veil as improvements in logistics management and tatical 
co mman d and control by the Khmer. However, during periods of heavy 
fighting as were experienced in late December and January 7 U FANK had 
its back against the nation's capital and under these last ditch 
conditions, as could be expected, expenditures reached an all-time high . 

-FANK ammunition management and accounting procedures developed 
sufficiently to give a close fix on receipts and issues at the Kant auk 
Depot and at the Military Region Logistic Centers - as well as on 
artillery expenditures at major units. Expenditure data obtained from 
the FSCC are compared and correlated with issue data. Records maintained 
at the Kantauk Depot on the turn in of 105MM expended cartridge cases 
are also correlated with issues. Ammo accounting at the unit level is 
much more uneven and presents a particular problem in the case of units 
manning enclaves under pressure (Kompong Cham and Takeo in particular) . 
MEDTC continued to monitor ammunition use at the unit level by announced 
and unannounced end item utilization inspections, reviewing airdrop 
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requirements and intelligence sources. Without' advisors in the 
field however, consumption at the unit level is not subject to the 
degree of control exercised over large caliber artillery veapons or the 
^ proposal has been prepared for an additional TON complement to 
be hired by the GO under a contractor al arrangement with the Vinnell 
Corporation. This would provide TCK’s under KEDTC/Vinneil control to 
assist at critical management positions in the Fnnom Penh, Military 
Region and Division areas, and would materially assist efforts to 
encourage the development of logistical and fire discipline at all 
military echelons. 

The increased expenditure rates discussed previously have placed 
extraordinary daman de on the entire logistical system - U.S. and Khmer 
alike. They have resulted in: 

-Depletion of world-wide stocks of certain items with resultant 
requirement for increased production schedules . 

-Increased requirement for transportation assets (both airland 
and tug/barge) to deliver ammunition to Cambodia (See Appendix 3). 

-Increased requirements for ammunition storage capacity in the 
U.S. depot complex in Thailand as well as in the main FANK depot of 
Kant auk Just outside Phnom Penh. In this regard, expansion of the 
storage facility at Kent auk was accomplished through a major construction 
effort on the part of the FAKK. Construction continues to improve that 
storage facility to provide it with a true all weather capability. At 
the same time plans are currently under way to construct an addi tonal 
7,500 ton FANK depot near Phnom Penh. 

In addition to the logistical impact of escalating expenditures, 
there has also been a significant fiscal impact on the entire MAP-CB 
Program. Ammunition costs now dominate the program. Estimates of the 
degree of dominance vary from 87? to 95? depending upon whether or not 
it will be necessary to fund a portion of the July 7^ ammunition 
requirements from the FT7U program. (See Appendix U). 

In either case in order to attempt to meet funding requirements for 
ammunition it was necessary to shortfall most investment, attrition, and 
0&M items . The current operating funds other than ammunition are below 
minimum essential required to. keep FANK operational. Some form of 
emergency assistance will be required to offset the shortfall caused by 
ammunition requirements . 

3. A SUMMARY . 
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REPRESENTATIVE 

WEAPONS DENSITY 

INCREASES 

? 

JAN 73 

JAN 7ii 

m-6o mg i 

5^5 

1,578 

M79 Grenade Launcher 

12,638 

22,373 

8l mm Mortar 

250 

1,192 

ii.2" Mortar 

7 

37 

.1.05 nan Howitzer 

110 

227 

106 mm Reeoilless Rifle 

Ul 

121 

155 nun Howitzer 

0 

2h 
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Annex M - Appendix 3 

AMMUNITION TRANSPORTATION REQUIREMENTS 

fBfct The rapidly increasing consumption rate required a substantial 
increase in transportation assets. The attached chart lists the 
amount of ammunition delivered to Cambodia by all modes. Despite 
a significant increase in the number of tug and barge assets available, 
during January 197^ it was still necessary to transport more than 
5*200 tons of ammunition from Thailand by air. During February I97U, 
it is estimated that about 23,000 short tons will be delivered by 
barge with an additional 3,000 tons transported by air. During March 
requirements for airland deliveries may be reduced even more, however, 
it appears that there will re m ain a continuing requirement for airland 
delivery of certain ammunition, either because of a lack of sufficient 
tug and barge assets or because of an immediate requirement which 
would preclude lengthy shipping times. 
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AMMO DELIVERIES TO CAMBODIA 
FY 74 TO DATE 


MONTH 

AIRLAND 

AIRDROP 

MEKONG 

HIGHWAY 

TOTAL 

JUL 

3687 

1371 

3050 

103 

6211 

AUG 

8737 

1331 

1844 

265 

12177 

SEP 

5527 

1345 

2372 

224 

9468 

OCT 

6366 

688 

4924 

138 

12116 

NOV 

U051 

419 

5005 

371 

9846 

DEC 

4827 

761 

8683 

111 

H6S2 

JAN 

5225 

567 

7648 

0 

lL6l= 

TOTAL 

38420 

6482 

34701 

1512 
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MAP-CB PROGRAM EVOLUTION 



TOTAL PROGRAM (l) 

AMMO (1) 

PERCENTAGE 

OCT 73 

181.2 

lkl.2 

v*. 

co 

DEC 73 

325.0 

302 (2) 

93 % 

PRESENT 

325.0 

311 (2)(3 )(k) 

95.6* 


NOTES: 

(1) Figures in millions of dollars. 

(2) Requirement includes provision for Jul 7l* consumption. 

(3) Increase due to price changes. 

(h) If Jul 7U requirements are eliminated 311 million figure is 
revised to 283 million. This latter amount represents 87 % of 
the total program. 
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PROPERTY DISPOSAL 

The FANK Collection, Classification and Salvage Company (CC&S) 
was conceived in 1972 and programmed fpr activation and receipt of 
equipment in December 1973* A PDO agreement was unilaterally drafted 
by MEDTC in August 1972 and was approved by SECSTATE and SECDEF 
followed by final GKR signature in March 1973* The CC&S Company was 
originally assigned to the FANK Director of Military Domain. Further 
assessment of unit mission resulted in reassignment to the Director of 
Material (DIRMAT) in January Jh. 

DIRMAT has a skeleton CC&S Company in operation at Pochentong. They 
have on hand 150 off-shore procurement, Japan (OSPJ) unserviceable 
vehicles from prior MAP and lh8 vehicles of other national origins. 

There is little, if any, demand for ferrous scrap in Cambodia. It has 
been determined economically feasible to retrograde unserviceable 
materiel to Thailand for sale through US PDO channels. Backhaul to 
Thailand on barges is being planned for the prior MAP materiel. Future 
retrograde materiel will be moved in the same manner since the SCOOT 
transportation allows 50 tons per barge free backhaul. 

Although much of its equipment is available and operational 
procedures have been established, the CC&S Company lacks essential 
leadership and personnel to become a positive force in ridding the 
FAHK supply and maintenance systems of unserviceable materiel. Efforts 
are underway to achieve a functional manning level and begin productive 
operations . 

Despite these limitations, the FANK CC&S Company assisted in retro- 
grading brass which was confiscated as a result of a concerted three 
month effort. Reports received in late October 1973 from reliable 
sources in the Phnom Penh and Battambang areas concerning illegal 
trafficking of brass casings keyed a major investigation by CHMEDTC and 
FANK. Results revealed that both civilian and military personnel were 
involved in transporting expended casings for personal profit to 
Thailand, Hong Kong, and Singapore. Such actions were in direct 
violation of the USG/GKR PDO agreement and Section 505 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act which specify return to the USG of all MAP provided materiel 
or scrap when no longer required for its original purpose. 

Areas of the illegal trafficking centered around Phnom Penh, 

Batt a m ban g, Kampot, and Kompong Som. In mid-December, the GKR issued a 
declaration revealing their efforts to curb this activity and listed 
several actions which included the arrests of numerous people and the 
relief from duty of three general officers. This was followed by a news 
release from Miss Eli 2 abeth Becker representing the Washington Post. 
Further, CINCFANK, in a Note de Service, ordered all casings returned 
to ammunition supply points when new ammo is drawn. 
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During December, 355 tons of brass were confiscated, which included 
a planned single shipment of 200 tons to Hong Kong valued at approximately 
$U00,000. Procedures have been established and are in effect utilizing 
the FANK CCiS Company to retrograde brass to US PDO facilities in 
Thailand. By mid-January 197 1 *, the level of illegal brass traffic had 
sharply decreased, thus indicating that steps instituted by GKB/FANK were 
in fact working. 

The structure for a functional FANK PDO activity is available and has 
been implemented for one commodity. FANK must take decisive action to 
fully activate, Btaff and equip the CC&S Company to create a responsive 
PDO activity capable of maximizing cannibalization and ridding the 
logistical system of unserviceable excess materiel. 
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ADP SUPPORT OF MEDTC 


1. INTRODUCTION . A varied amount of ADP support is in existence and 
planned for augmenting the managerial operations within MEDTC. Current 
support is furnished by USARSUPTHAI , IBM Corporation in Phnom Penh, 

USSAG, and CINCPAC. While the support is primarily topical in nature, 
a ayBtem is planned to provide sufficient flexibility for its use in 
many functional areas. All division within MEDTC utilize ADP Support. 

2. L0GI8TICS DIVISION . ADP support of logistics operations is by 
functional area. 

a • 8upply . Support of supply functions is furnished by varied 
sources. USARSUPTHAI provides keypunch and transceiver support for the 
monthly ABC report and for requisitions passed to CONUS supply activities. 
IBM Corporation provides keypunch support under contract, but it is 
available only one day per week and is limited to 2000 cards. This 
source of ADP support is used solely for the KRASS supply system. 

Cards keypunched by IBM are then sent to USARSUPTHAI for transceiving 
to USSAG. USSAG maintains the computer program for KRASS and provides 
system printout to MEDTC and FAO. ADP support provided by CINCPAC 
consists of computer program and printout support for the monthly ABC 
Item receipt report and other allied reports. 

Existing ADP support arrangements for MEDTC supply requirements 
do not provide timely response because of the dispersion of and 
relative inaccessibility to hardware. As a result, it is only with a 
great deal of difficulty that MEDTC is able to keep pace with MILS TRIP 
generated ADP receipt documents. Furthermore, ADP output is often of 
limited value for making timely management decisions since it is not 
up-to-date . 

Efforts are currently underway to automate portions of the 
existing Khmer Air Force manual supply system. These efforts include 
the possible provisioning of an organic keypunch capability and a pony 
transceiver circuit at Pochentong Air Base to handle requisitions for 
30,000 lines. The availaibility of a similar capability is being 
studied for the Khmer Navy. 

b. Property Accountability . In an effort to account for their 
equipment, FANK published a regulation requiring each unit to report 
quarterly on the status of MAP equipment in their possession. This 
Major Item Equipment Report includes FSN; nomenclature; quantities 
authorized, received, turned- in, lost in combat, and on-hand; and the 
condition of each item. Reports received represented numerous formats 
and the vast amounts of data accumulated was unmanageable. In order to 
raider this information useable, it was decided to automate the reports. 
Coordination has been effected with MACTHAI through CINCPAC to provide 
ADP services. A report format was established from which key punch 
operators could prepare cards for input into ADP equipment. An agree- 
ment has been completed whereby MACTHAI will process the reports and 
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return them to MEDTC for use by FANK and MEDTC in identifying attrition 
requirements, monitoring equipment distribution, and managing mainten- 
ance and support requirements. The first automated printouts are 
expected to be available in April I 97 U. 

c. Ammunition . Currently ADP support for ammunition management is 
provided by the computer resources of 'USSAG. Reports are generated 
monthly, data input is via punched cards which are handcarried to USSAG, 
and output is printed. The following reports comprise the current system: 

(1) Individual Item Detail Report . This report contains infor- 
mation on individual ammunition characteristics by line item (DODIC) 

to include: funding, inventory balances (quantities and dollar values); 

deliveries to Cambodia during the period and their mode of transport, 
i.e* surface (water), land, airland or airdrop; in-country depot issues 
for the period; and cumulative deliveries to MAP-CB for the fiscal year. 

(2) Summary Data Report . This report presents information 
accumulated for each individual item (DODIC) as the detail report 
discussed above is generated. It contains information such as the 
toted short tons received in-country for the period by delivery mode, 
the toted cumulative short tons received for the fiscal year by 
delivery mode, inventory total bedances, and total program dollar 
information . 

(3) Projection of Total Program Requirements . This report 
reflects the projected total program requirements expressed in rounds 
and dollars for each item. 

Though useful, the frequency with which these reports can 
be obtained (monthly) limits their value’ as managerial documents and 
relegates them to the class of historical records. What is reeled is 
the capability to access the data base on a real time basis. Only then 
can the multitude of dynamic parameters involved in the management of 
a wartime ammunition system be analyzed and evaluated with sufficient 
speed to allow for active rather them reactive decision making. 

Preliminary steps have been taken toward this end and planning 
is now in progress to establish a remote input /output terminal with online 
access to the USSAG computer facility. It is planned to locate the 
terminal at MEDTC in Phnom Penh with a dedicated secure line communications 
link to the centred processor. The implications that such a capability 
would provide are far-reaching and transcend the management of the 
ammunition supply system. Clearly, all of MEDTC could conceivably 
benefit from this type of ADP support . 

3* PLANS AND PROGRAMS DIVISION . ADP support of the Plans and Programs 
Division operations is through the MACV developed G05 System currently 
supported by USSAG. 

The G05 System is a computer program documenting unit and equipment 
authorizations by means of a time-phased force structure listing. The 
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listinr is updated as force structure changes occur, either in teres 
of units Added -or deleted or in terms of the year in vhich .the unit 
is to he MAP equipped. The program also provides a printout of TO&E’s . ... 

for all MAP force structure units, with the capability of readily 
changing the TO&E data at FANE or KEDTC request. Copies of these . . 

printouts are widely used by all personnel in KEDTC and have been 
orovided to the FAKK G-U as a management tool for controlling the 
distribution of equipment to FA1JK units. 

In addition to the above documents, the GO-5 System produces summary 
documents from the unit force structure listing and TO&E's vhich permit 
MSDTC and FANK to more effectively manage the planning and distribution 
of MAP equipment. 

The one problem the Plans and Programs Division has had with its 
computer support vas with the time lag between input of the data to 
USAKSUPTHAI for keypunch end trensceiving to USSAG, and receipt of the 
out puts. The problem vas compounded by the requirement to run an 
interim error listing in order to make necessary corrections prior to 
running the complete set of outputs. Efforts currently underway to 
establish a remote input/output terminal within the logistics Division 
of MFlCr with online access to the USSAG computer should eliminate 
this problem. 

• ii. MANAGEMENT ASSURANCE DIVISION . Within MAD, the End Item Utilization 
Inspection Program is provided ADP support by USSAG. Monthly listings 
are provided KEDTC vhich contain synopses of combat unit inspection 
results. Displayed in this listing are: unit, next higher headquarters, 

coordinates, month of inspection, reported strengths (authorized, 
assigned and present), status of equipment issue, status of equipment 
maintenance, status of ammu nition maintenance, location and completion 
date of unit training under MAP, and a narrative summary of the inspected 
unit. These listings are normally produced monthly in two forms: those 

units inspected during the previous month and a history file of all such 
inspections conducted during CY 1973 and 197**- 

The NEMVAC Program is also supported with an ADP application by 
USSAG. This application is an as-required listing of all potential 
evacuees within the Khmer Republic, for use by members of the NEMVAC 
control mechanism, notably wardens. The listing displays names, wards, 
category of evacuee, house address, embassy house number, business and 
home telephones, employer (if not the American Mission) and remarks. 





A IRS30? OPERATIONS 


Ytelti aerial Self very curability vas essentially non-existent prior 
t.o l r ‘ August 1973. A parachute packing and rigging platoon had teen 
nr.rH^nrd vith the F ASK parachute brigade and vas capable of preparing 
only di'nr bundles for C-^7 aircraft. All emergency airdrop resupply 
vas being provided by USA? C— 130’s from U-Tapao. Rigging vas accom- 
pli shed by U3ARSU?“HAJ personnel. 

Training programs were instituted in Thailand during May > June an a 
July 1973 by USAF MIT’s and USAP5UPTHAI riggers to prepare FAKK to 
conduct fcich velocity airdrops from newly acquired C-123 aircraft. 
Simultaneous efforts vere successful in activating the 7 AUK Base 
Aeroportee. The new unit took combined responsibility for aerial 
delivery -operations and conduct of basic airborne training for para- 
chutists. A. rigging area vas established at Pochentong and prefaori cate 
metal buildings vere erected to house parachute storage , packing and 
aerial delivery item maintenance activities. FAKK began C-±23 airdrops 
?r. 17 August 1973 and has averaged nearly 100 tons weekly with a peak 
ouTtut of 200 tons. The C-123 is now the backbone of FAKK airdrop 
resupply uc isolated areas. 

The Base Aeroportee is also tasked vith retrograding airdrop equip- 
ment from Fan cm Penh to Thailand for repair and reuse in continuing US 
r.iTCJTT'p suprrrt. Although significant quantities of parachutes and 
**r.ts:uer s have been returned, other components are not being recurred 
:u:i all retrograded items require expensive maintenance or must be 
ravaged. £ program for control of both quantity and quality of retro- 
graded ADE is being implemented by FAKK to reduce current high costs 
for airdrop operations. 
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MAP/AID INTERFACE 

1. DESCRIPTION OF AID PROGRAMS AND THE GENERATION OF COUNTERPART FUNDS . 

The Conmodity Import Program (CIP) and the Public Law ^80 (Food for 
Peace) programs provide a level of import s to the private sector that 
are required to sustain the Cambodia economy. The present program as 
authorized by Congress provides for financing only the minimum essential 
conoodities . Standard commercial procedures are utilized in these 
import transactions, the only difference being that A.I.D. and the USDA 
provide the foreign exchange rather than the GKR. The importers must 
purchase this foreign exchange in riels , the riels then becoming so- 
called counterpart funds. The importer uses funds realized from 
previous business transactions — or credit — to purchase this foreign 
exchange. Although the levels of the CIP and P.L, U80 progr ams are 
based upon civilian import requirements, FANK can in limited instances 
purchase certain inports from local importers. To the extent this is 
possible scarce MAP funds may be utilized for other purposes. Also to 
the extent that FANK may have purchased from importers in the past or 
might in the future, FANK contributes to the importers ' ability to 
finance additional imports and, full circle, some of FANK's disburse- 
ments vill therefore become counterpart. Counterpart funds generated 
by the process described above are deposited in either U.S. or U.S.-GKR 
Jointly controlled accounts . These counterpart funds may be used in 
support of mutually agreed upon activities in both the civilian and 
military sectors of the economy. 

2. AID/MAP INTERFACE . MAP Cambodia never had adequate funds to purchase 
all of the commodities required under the U.S. Military Assistance 
Program, lhere are, however, many segments of the economy in which both 
the military and civilian populace reap equal benefit from the utili- 
zation of facilities constructed and/or improved using commodities 
purchased. This is particularly true in the Public Works and Transportation 
Sectors. These are areas in which the mutual sharing of costs provides 
real benefit to all concerned. Increasinly scarce MAP monies have been 
required to support rapidly expanding ammunition requirements and less 

and less funds have thus been available to promote GKR self-sufficiency 
in the development of its economic /military infrastructure. Consequently 
the mutual sharing of the costs of common use items by MAP and AID must 
be promoted as a matter of the utmost importance . A logical and 
thoroughly coordinated inter- face between the Cambodia MAP and AID 
programs can contribute substantially to the promotion of GKR self- 
sufficiency. It can also result in the most cost effective approach to 
the elimination of wasteful duplication, thereby benefiting both AID and 
MAP equally and the Khmer Republic as a whole. 

3. OBSTACLES . Several major obstacles continue to retard substantial 
achivement. The prime determinant has been the low level of security 
supporting assistance funds authorized by Congress. Second, strong 
Congressional criticism against any USAID involvement in project type 
assistance has made USAID reluctant to fund much of anything in the way 
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of common-use items of benefit to both the MAP and AID programs. Third, 
the development of many projects has occurred within and been 
constrained by the wartime environment. Proposals which surface under 
circumstances such as these are often a reaction to externally imposed 
factors and consequently the planning process is curtailed and the inter- 
face with the routine development of the Khmer budget is difficult since 
any new high priority project may have'to be funded at the expense of 
other already funded proposals. 

U. AIRPORT IMPROVEMENT . There has been one important program where AID/ 
MAP have jointly funded common -use items, i.e., the airport improvement 
program. This program provided for the priority accomplishment of major 
improvements at the airfields of Pochentong, Battambang and Ream. MEDTC 
provided the overall analysis of requirements, planning, procurement, 
delivery of materials and monitoring of the program thus eliminating the 
requirement for AID to assign its scarce personnel assets (a major AID 
concern). Construction of facilities under this program has been 
prosecuted under the managership of the Director of Consruction, Khmer 
Republic. Construction has been hampered by the Congressional limitation 
on numbers of third country nationals which can be brought into the 
country to assist in the supervision of various facets of construction. 
Although somewhat behind scheduled completion dates, significant 
improvements (particularly at Pochentong) have already been completed. 

5* OTHER PROJECTS . Several important military projects have been 
completed utilizing counterpart funds generated by importation and use 
of U.S. produced commodities under the Congress ional approved ?L-k80 
program. Specific projects have been completed improving dependent 
housing, military training centers, prisoner of war facilities, data 
service center, printing plant and English language training. 

6. COUNTERPART PROJECT PLANNING . In the past accomplishment of worth 
while projects using counterpart funds has been severly restricted by 
the sudden and sometimes unexpected development of requirements. One of 
MEDTC* 8 prime goals has been to eliminate development of counterpart 
requirements within this "crisis management” environment. In this regard 
a major planning effort was successfully concluded with the inclusion of 
important and rationally developed counterpart projects in the FY 197 1 * 

GKR budget. This effort marked the first occasion in which the projects 
were identified and planned prior to the finalization of the Khmer 
budget. It is anticipated that handling counterpart funded projects in 
this manner will result in a quantum improvement in this important area. 
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SUMMARY OF COUNTERPART AUTHORIZATIONS AND RRT.RASES 


Calendar 

Year 

Project Title 

Funds Released 

Funds Reserved 

Remarks 

1972 

Training Centers 


59,070,000 

riels 

GKR has 
not 

requested 

1972 

Dependent Housing 

$188,253 



1973 

Airfield Upgrading 

$1,1*38,81(9 



1973 

Airfield Upgrading 

$1,3^2,210 



1973 

Dependent Housing 

$138,799 



1973 

Temporary Housing 

$138,799 



1973 

FOW Facilities 

$37,111* 



1973 

Dependent Housing 

$199,733 



1973 

Temporary Housing 


120,000,000 

riels 

To be released 
IAW FR0A0 

1973 

Data Services Center 


19,000,000 

riels 

To be released 
IAW PR0AG 

1973 

Printing Plant 


30,000,000 

riels 

GKR has not 
requested 

1973 

English Language 
Training 


6,000,000 

riels 

GKR has not 
requested 

1973 

Free Rice for 
Intervention Forces 


311,000,000 

riels 

To be released 
IAW PR0AG 

1973 

Uniforms for 
FANK 


369,000,000 

riels 

To be released 
IAW PR0AG. 

1973 

Typewriters for FANK 
Finance Service 


1,000,000 

riels 

To be released 
IAW PR0AG 

1973 

191k 

U00 Bed Hospital 
MNK Ammunition Depot 


21,000,000 

riels 

39,000,000 

riels 

To be released 
IAW PR0AG. 
Proposed for 
GKR 191k budget 
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Funds Released Funds Reserved Remarks 


Calendar 

Year Project Title 


1ST 1 * 

Neat Leoung Airfield 


30,000,000 

riels 

Proposed for 
GKR 197^ "budget 

19TU 

Temporary Housing 

* 

35,000,000 

riels 

Proposed for 
GKR 197^ budget 

1971* 

Recruit Center 


1*0, 000, 000 
riels 

Proposed for 
GKR 197^ budget 

19TU 

Interrogation Center 


50,000,000 

riels 

Proposed for 
GKR 197^ budget 

1971* 

Artillery School 


67, 000, 000 

riels 

Proposed for 
GKR 19 7U budget 

197** 

Armor School 


3,000,000 

riels 

Proposed for 
GKR 197 1 * budget 


19?1* Pochentong Helioport $266,312 
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THE FREE RICE PROGRAM 


If there has been any one single element that has boosted the 
morale of the FAtfK combat units, it hag been the authorization of 
free rice for the intervention units. The problem of availability 
of rice to the military in the field had previously plagued 
commanders. Before the free rice program was instituted, every 
soldier had to pay for hiB quota of rice. Under the old system, the 
unit commander was issued a snail revolving fund with which he would 
purchase the rice and then sell it to his troops. He would collect 
from the men on payday for the rice issued during the month. If 
monthly pay was late, the revolving fund would be out of cash to 
purchase new rice and the troops and their families would go hungry. 

The same problem would arise in case of loss of rice or funds on 
operations or due to fraudulent activities of the commander or his 
treasurer. Also, when the soldier had not yet been paid or had used 
his pay for other purposes, there would be little or no rice for 
himself or his family. In order to eradicate these detriments to combat 
effectiveness and at the same time provide an incentive to persuade 
troops to Join the ranks of intervention units, the free rice program was 
conceived by MEDTC. 

All troops of the intervention units are now provided free rice 
regardless of pay or pay related problems. Free rice is allocated to 
each unit on a basis of 700 grams per man per day. The source of this 
rice is from the normal FAJJK quota of 211 M/T/day which is provided 
through USAID, not MAP-CB. Free rice deliveries began on 1 December 
1973. 

The rice situation is very important to the war effort because rice 
is the basic diet for the Khmers. DIRINTENDANCE is responsible for the 
distribution and delivery of rice to the intervention units. The cost 
of this rice is funded in the GKR defense budget. DIRIWTENDANCE buys 
all rice from a commercial source (SONEXIM). Free rice has had such 
overwhelming results with the intervention units, it is envisioned that 
this program will continue indefinitely. To insure that the commanders 
or soldiers have a means of recourse in cases where there is a complaint, 
the FANK Rice Committee was formed to resolve with positive action any 
alleged injustices. A Log Staff Officer from MEDTC is a permanent 
observer to this committee. 
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Annex S 


TRIPARTITE DEPUTIES' WORKING GROUP 


The Tripartite Deputies' Working Group was convened for the first 
time on 15 January 1971* Its purpose was to promote cooperation 
between RVNAF and FANK. This high level group was originally staffed 
by the Deputy Commanders of RVNAF, FANK, and MACV. Prior to the 
Vietnam cease fire meetings were held in Saigon. Effective with the 
ce&ae fire, however, Deputy C0MUSSAG/7th AF was nominated to lead the 
delegation and the location of the meetings was shifted to Phnom Penh. 
CHMEDTC is a participant at all Deputies' meetings and reports and 
minutes are forwarded through MEDTC for comments prior to implementation. 

With the passage of time cooperation between the South Vietnamese 
and the Khmer within the framework of the Tripartite Deputies ' Working 
Group and associated study groups has increased significantly. This 
close cooperation has repeatedly been evidenced by the solution of 
difficult problems, occasionally having international ramifications, 
in such areas as coordination in border areas, communications security 
and in the planning and management of the vitally important Mekong 
River convoys. Convoy planning, administration, protection and control 
requires the interface of the two countries at all levels from senior 
cabinet officials and military officers to customs officials, civilian 
and military river pilots, province chiefs and military officers of all 
three services. The fact that the Mekong River LOG has been strongly' 
contested by the enemy but never denied to the GKR is an important 
achievement and represents proof of the success of Tripartite. This is 
particularly important when one considers that the cessation of U.S. 
involvement in South Vietnam was followed soon after by the termination 
of l*. 3. air support for the Khmer Armed Forces on 15 August 1973. 
Nevertheless, vitally needed military and civilian products have 
continued to reach Phnom Penh without serious interruption, largely 
because of the close coordination and mutual cooperation between RVN 
and the GKR. 

It is important to point out that the role of the U.S. in Tripartite 
activities has gradually shifted from that of leader to that of active 
participant. This has been consistent with the desires of both the 
Departments of State and Defense. It is one more indication of the 
success of the Tripartite forum. 
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U - 0 COOroiNATIOR AND EXECUTION . Members of prospective assisting 
agencies were brought into Phnom Penh on a continuing basis to conduct 
liaison, familiarize themselves with the landing zones, communication 
facilities, and the command and control organization. CPX's were 
scheduled to coincide with liaison visits so that the organization 
could be evaluated realistically and all participants would have an 
understanding of capabilities and limitations. Each CPX was modified 
to reflect a growing degree of realism, the later exercises being 
conducted in what was anticipated to be a real time situation. 

5 • PROBLEM AREAS . 

a « Counting Noses : The most significant problem area developed 

during the evaluation of the Emergency Evacuation Plan was the 
instability of the personnel anticipated to be on board at the time 
of evacuation. Both MEDTC and the U.S. Mission were characterized by 
short tour personnel, the one year unaccompanied tour at MEDTC being 
a recognized problem and the use of short tour temporary personnel by 
the Embassy a similar consideration. 

k* Outlyi ng Areas . An additional area of concern has been the 
immediate notification of potential evacuees located in the Khmer ' 
Republic but not in Phnom Penh proper, i.e. such areas are Ream/Kompong 
Som and Battambang. Additional HF Radios were installed at each 
location thereby establishing a means of communication at the work 
site and residence of the personnel located there. However these 
radios are not monitored on a continuous basis and prior coordination 
is required to establish times of actual communication by HF equipment. 

c - Communications For Notification . A 100/S guarantee of 
notification continues to be a problem area, especially for personnel 
not possessing the necessary radios (Unofficial Americans). A 
suitable means of alerting unofficial Americans was accomplished by 
using the FM rebroadcast from Saigon. Potential evacuees were advised 
to monitor this station and frequency and to listen for pre-arranged 
coded information which would alert them to the commencement of 
Emergency Evacuation Proceedings. 
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Annex U 


1. GENERAL, 


ME PTC ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


bv ar T gementS Utilized by «ere in large part shaped 

Y n £££“* ZirC ™ CtfUlCes * some of «hich vere unique to the situation’ 
in Phnom Penh and some which would apply to other MAAG-type activities 
For a„ overview of the environment as of the close of 1973, several 
factors are highlighted in the following: 

, nm , m !f DTC ° ffdc f were Physical lj- located on the American Embassy 
compound at Phnom Penh in two Pasco buildings - i.e., single story pre- 7 
structures with metal siding and roofing. Duty activities o* 
required daily travel to various locations in the ‘ 

Sadn P + h are l (e3p0ci&lly the FANK General Staff Headquarters, Service 
Headquarters, Chrui Chang War Naval Base, Pochentong AJB, and the 

Ministry of National Defense), and frequent travel to units/locations 

inspect iona the Kh ” er Repul:>;Lic for inducting end item utilization 

(2) The security situation impacted on support activities The 
in f ich operated was a country Within whi^h a bit^r 

military struggle was taking place and MEDTC personnel were subject to 
the ever present possibility of terrorist attack. The primary consi^er- 

of the MEOTC^^ 8 t0 the SeCUrity e ™*ronment was the full performance 
of the MEDTC mission - i.e., actions to insure maximum effectiveness of 

precluS needles ° ff ~ duty activities were of necessity restricted to 
preclude needless exposure, inasmuch as a possible consecuence of a MSI FC 

oTtlit rr 118 l CaSUalty t0 action would have been the iSon 

of poiitical or other restrictions, which would have hampered tluTeffect-' 

iveness of mission accomplishment . 1 

MEDTC n rill+*T theT .Z lement ° f the en ^ ronment al framework within which 
MEDTC operated was the need to maintain a low profile. An overly con- 
spicuous presence would inevitably have provided a base for enemy propaganda 
c nceming direct U.S. military involvement, and may further have led to 
exaggerated news reports in some elements of the Amereian press Accord 
ingly the duty uniform for the Phnom Penh area was civilian clothes 

conservative.^ ln « 00d taste '- for trips to units in the field, h^ever 

MEDTC^moto^ff 01 ? V “ fOU ? d t0 b ® m ° 3t effective • The vehicles of the ’ 

SiS bl 8 r T ln Varl0US different col ° rs - rather than the 

bl zk • Su PP°rt arrangements reflected CHMEDTC's policy to avoid 
projection of an unfavorable overbearing image. 

follOTs: SPeCifiC ° f SUpport arrangements discussed below are as 


(1) Organization for support 

(2) Housing 
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(3) Transportation 
(h) Funding of Support 

■y QRGAMIZATION FOR SUPPORT. Major sources of support were the MEDTC 

Omt? SerViCS * ^ ** — — 

• Liaison 0fflee ^T,Q) . A factor of paramount importance 

° rS “ 1Zatlon for support was the Congressional (Symington/ 
Case) limitations on the maximum number of U.S. personnel of the Executive 

on“headLa " ern “ e f permitted t0 be ln country. The severe restrictions 
on headspace required that organic support elements be located out of 

Liaison^Office^ JLot ' if 16 - 6 ^ ements were grou P ed within the MEDTC Joint 

in Thail^d Whlre th physlcall y separated from the main body and stationed 

artWt .T;« r y r re c °- located with such military service support 

activities as finance and personnel. ^ 

. , b : Mi litary Services . Military Service organizations provided 

administrative /logistical support to MEDTC in the areas of financ- 
personnel, and local procurement. This support was provided by ac^vit'- 
of U.S. Army Support Activity, Thailand (USAHSUPTHAI) thru th» MED“~ j—--~ 
Liaison Office. Airlift support between Phnom Penh and Thaila-i w=s 
provided on a reimbursable basis by the USAF for C-130 cargo aircr°-'z a-f 
by the USA 70th Aviation Company for light fixed wing aircraft (U-ii's)". 

Office ^ ass y Ptoo ^ enh Administrative Office . The Administrative 
Office of the local Embassy provided administrative supoort to MEDT^ 
f.^nT dl f“ ents ° Pthe U - S ‘ Mission at Phnom Penh. Such support was 
furnished on a full cost reimbursement basis (indirect costs as wel' a- 

C ° StS Un l! r the department of State Shared Administrative Sutocr- 
(SAS) program. The following types of support were furnished v^' ' 
teletype communications (the dispatch of outgoing and the receipt ,f " 
incoming messages); mtra embassy telephone service; maintenance of the 
MEDTC administrative motor vehicle fleet; maintenance of quarters and 

b^liings; procurement of supplies and equipment (utilizing KEDTf 
Off? E T nSe / MAE) funds; dis bursing and check-cashing 
"" " UPP ( ° ther than those supplies obtained through 
y D n6lS Thailand by the MEDTC Joint Liaison Office 
and shipped to Phnom Penh); other services (typewriter repair, etc.). 

except ^ main body of U-®- “U the team 

except for the JLO), severely restricted in size by the Congressional 

of ^H^DTC ^s ^one rat ^ vas heavil y committed to the performance 

s operational missions. Nevertheless, some administrative 

on a "Se^Hein^br^ t0 be P^formed by MEDTC at Phnom Penh 

on a Self-Help basis. A motor officer and a housing assignment officer 
appointed on an additional duty basis. The JMP billet for a supply 
officer was deleted, but the function could not be eliminated; accordingly 
property book officer was appointed as an additional duty to maintain ’ 
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the property hand receipt records , and the remaining supply functions 
(determination of requirements, making arrangements for the procurement, 
follow-up, and issuance to the requestor after receipt) were absorbed 
as additional duties by the MEDTC Comptroller. 

3. HOUSING . 

a. For security and other reasons, MEDTC personnel were billeted 
in several locations. The housing requirement was satisfied as follows: 

(1) Officers were billeted in rental houses of the villa type, 
with several officers assigned to each house. The number assigned 
varied depending upon the number of bedrooms available, and average four 
to a house. Each house had its servant staff, and provided for its own 
messing and security. The costs of food and servants' salaries were 
borne by the house members. To assist in providing security, the FANK 
assigned members of its Prevote Miiitaire (Military Police) and the 
Embassy Administrative Office furnished civilian guards for each house. 

(2) Enlisted men were billeted in a large multistory masonry- 
type building furnished by the Khmer government and similar to structures 
which the national governmental ministries were located. The enlisted 
quarters (BEQ) were subdivided into eleven ( 11 ) apartments and a central 
messing area with a bar and recreation room. Each apartment accomodated 
an average of two to three enlisted personnel. 

b. The officer team houses were leased by the Embassy Administrative 
Office from private lessors. All costs of rental and utilities were 
charged as a direct cost to DOD under the Dept of State SAS program. 

The BEQ was provided by the Government of Khmer Pepublic (GKR). A small 
token payment of rent was scheduled to start in 1973. However, as of 
the end of that year no request for payment had been received from the 


c. The notable factor concerning the officer team house concept 
MEDTC was that it differed from other elements of the U.S. 
Mission. The policy of CHMEDTC was to assign to each house the full 
number of people which it could suitably accomodate — normally four. 

This contrasted with the practice of the other agencies, military as 
well as civilian, to assign individuals one to a house (a maximum of two 
to a house) for even relatively junior personnel. CHMEDTC 1 s policy 
was found to have the following advantages : 

(1) It provided quarters, completely adequate and suitable, with- 
out the wasted space and excess costs of leasing individual houses for 
each individual. 

(2) It resulted in a material reduction in the indirect costs to 
the Government, such as utilities, maintenance, cooking gas, and civilian 
guard service. 
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Additional personnel in the house provided a greatly increased 
capability for planning house defense. Further, the fever number of 
houses required reduced the demand for FANK security guard personnel, 
thus freeing additional, troops for combat or other duties . 

(4) The additional house members permitted a pro-rating of 
servant salaries and the workload of supervising the mess, purchase of 
food, and other house administrative duties. 

(5) Billeting of several officers of varied backgrounds in a 
team house enhanced the utility of the representation/entertainment 
function. It was found that the presence of several officers during the 
entertainment of FANK associates generally led to a greater cross-fer- 
tilization of ideas than vould be possible with a single officer. 

(6) By the policy of billeting several officers in each team 
house, MEDTC was able to avoid projecting the image of overly luxurious 
living by Americans. As in many countries of the Orient, the importance 
to .Cambodians of saving face should not be underestimated; the con- 
clusions which may have been drawn by a Khmer Officer, visiting his r ' 3 
associate, grade 05 and 0U, and billeted in a private villa, are obvious. 1 

TRANSPORTATION . Two types of transportation are discussed in this 
section — i.e., surface transportation in the Phnom Penh are provided 
by the MEDTC administrative motor vehicle fleet, and air transportation 
for end item utilization inspections (EIUT's) in Cambodia, provided by 
various sources . 

a * MEDTC Administrative Motor Vehicle Fleet . The reliance on the 
MEDTC fleet of. vehicles can readily be seen when it is understood that 
there were no alternative means of transportation for either duty travel 
in the Phnom Penh area or for travel between the MEDTC team houses and 
°^^ ce location. Private automobiles or motor cycles were prohibited 
for MEDTC personnel; travel by bicycle was prohibited due to security 
considerations ; taxi service, other than the cycle (rickshaw) type, was 
not available. Arrangements made and lessons learned with respect to 
use of the motor vehicle fleet are summarized in the following: 

(1) There was a pressure for continuous increases to the fleet, 
above the minimum number of vehicles needed for efficient operations. 

Basis of this pressure was the fact that for any number of vehicles less 
than one vehicle for each person necessarily required some compromises/ 
consolidations of transportation, and entailed occasional slight personal 
inconveniences. To prevent the motor vehicle fleet from "growing like 
topsy , it was necessary to insure that the number of vehicles were 
strictly controlled in accordance with TDA authorizations reflecting 
only minimum essential requirements. 

(2) It was necessary to establish a basis of allocation of the 
vehicles, to insure -that competing requirements for the vehicles were 



fulfilled in a satisfactory manner. It was found that an effective 
basis of allocation required that the number of vehicles assigned on a 
"sole UBer" basis be held to a minimum. The policy of CKMEDTC was that 
only Colonels (0 6 ) and above, the Secretary of the Joint Staff (SJS), 
and the Sergeant Major (SGM) be assigned vehicles on an individual basis. 
The remaining vehicles were assigned to team houses and the BEQ, thus 
making them available for both duty travel in Phnom Penh and travel to 
and from the quarters locations at morning, evening, and meal times; 
conflicting transportation requirements were readily resolved by the 
senior occupants of the respective team houses. 

(3) Main types of vehicles in the MEDTC fleet were sedans, 
scouts, and jeeps. Sedans provided a suitable means of transportation 
for senior MEDTC officers and visiting VIP’s. For the remainder of MEDTC 
personnel. Jeeps were found to be preferable to the scouts (and to the 
station wagons for which the scouts were substituted) in almost all 
instances . 

(U) Military drivers were made available by the FANK for use by 
MEDTC, in general, each senior officer and each team house was assigned 
a driver. The policy of CKMEDTC was that the drivers be utilized for 
a maximum number of missions, thus minimizing miles driven by MEDTC 
personnel. Driving on the streets of Phnom Penh involved an ever- 
present hazard of striking one of the numerous motorbikes , bicycles , cyclos, 
or pedestrians. For obvious reasons, it was preferable that an American 
not be the driver when such an accident occurred. 

b. Air Transportation for Travel in Cambodia . The primary reason 
for in-country air travel was for purpose of conducting End Item Utili- 
zation Inspections (EIUI’s), as required by Section 502 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. Other purposes for such air travel in Cambodia 
included periodic trips to Kompong Som, the deepwater port, in order to 
supervise the offloading of MAP cargo from ocean freighters. The following 
subparagraphs discuss the use of commerical charter aircraft, the sources 
of charter aircraft, and the use of commercial airliners. 

(1) The utilization of commercial contract air (Air America) to 
meet the major portion of the need for in-country travel was a mandatory 
one. 'The establishment of a U.S. military air activity in the Khmer 
Republic was not authorized due to the various political restraints 
placed on U.S. Forces activities in SE Asia. Investigation by CINCPAC 
established that PACOM assets in Thailand and RVN were not available to 
meet the MEDTC requirement. Accordingly, CINCPAC concurred in the use 
of contract aircraft to support MEDTC administrative airlift requirements 
(CINCPAC 03060^2 June 72) . Authority to utilize MAP Administrative 
Expense (T-20) funds allotted to CHMEDTC for costs of this contract 
administrative airlift support was granted by SECDEF 292U/231915Z June 72. 

(2) Types of charter aircraft utilized were light fixed-wing 
aircraft and helicopters (for locations were fixed wing craft could not 



land). Sole source of this charter airlift support as of the end of 
1973 was Saigon-baaed Air America aircraft, pursuant to an existing 
contract administered by the U.S. Embassy Saigon. The disadvantage of 
this arrangement was the costs incurred for the "deadhead" flying tine 
from Saigon to Phnom Penh before the mission, and return from Phnom 
Penh to Saigon after the mission had been concluded. In early 197 U an 
alternative source of support became available, in that a U.S. firm 
operating aircraft in Cambodia (Southeast Asia Air Transport) acquired 
a small fixed wing aircraft, suitable for the fixed wing portion of 
MEDTC' s charter air needs. As of F.eb 197 1 *, CHMEDTC was exploring all 
aspects of feasibility of using this alternative source for fixed wing 
support, which would have the advantage of significant cost savings. 

(3) Commercial airlines operating in the Khmer Republic 
offered flights connecting Phnom Penh with Kompong Som and Battambacg. Due 
to the cost savings, these commercial flights were used in lieu of charter 
aircraft when suitable for missions to the aforementioned locations. 

ZUNDING. The two primary sources of funding for administrative 
support were MAP Administrative Expense (MAP T-20) funds and State D-pt 
Shared Administrative Support (SAS) funds. 

a * MAP Administrative E xpense (MAE) Funds . CDJCPAC allotted these 
MAE funds (budget project T-20) to CHMEDTC to provide for the adminis- 
trative expenses of MEDTC. Major uses of these funds included paying, 
costs of administrative air support, temporary duty travel, contractual 
Sf-ices of many types, supplies and materials, equipment, rental, and 
civilian labor costs (primarily local national drivers in Thailand). 

b * State Department Shared Administrative Support (SAS) Funds . 

Pursuant to Department of State regulations , the full costs of operating 
the Administrative Office of the Embassy was prorated to the various 
agencies of the U.S. Mission Phnom Penh. Under the formula provided ' ! n 
State Department manuals, one-third of these costs were charged by S+ate 
to DOD for support of MEDTC (SAS 5 and SAS 6 percentages). In addition 
to the percentage charges, SAS charges to DOD further included as 
direct costs the lease costs and utilities of the MEDTC team houses. 
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POLITICAL EVENTS IN CAMBODIA 1972 - 197^ 

1. ANALYSIS. 

Major political events of 1972 centered on the new Republican 
Constitution, political party formation and the elections for 
President, National Assembly and Senate. Economic and military 
setbacks, the uproar and maneuvering behind the national elections 
and complete split among the men who deposed Sihanouk combined to 
drive governmental efficiency, both civilian and military, and 
pop u l ar confidence to a nadir from which they have only partially 
recovered. Sosthene Fernandez’s September 1972 rise to Chief of 
Staff was the most prominent politico-military event; it marked a 
clear challenge to (then) Colonel Lon Non's ambitions and a tacit 
admission from President Lon Nol that he must share military 
authority * 

Efforts to reunite the major figures who deposed Sihanouk had 
several false starts beginning in late 1972 and finally succeeded 
in April 1973. Departure of the Marshal's brother, Lon Non, and 
suspension of the one-party Parliament was the price for participa- 
tion of Cheng Heng, Sirik Matak and In Tam, who also took the Prime 
Ministry in a collegial High Political Council. Although caught up 
in mutual suspicion and political ineptness, the new institution saw 
the country through the end of US bombing, made some economic reforms, 
instituted nation conscription, and stayed together until a serious 
diplomatic challenge to the Khmer Republic’s UN seat lost by being 
postponed to the next General Assembly session. In Tam then retired 
leaving a triumvirate in the High Political Council with Lon Nol still 
the dominating figure. Long Boret, an able diplomat, led a more 
compact and better qualified cabinet at the end of 1973, but he lacks 
a political base and his performance will depend on the Marshal's 
continued willingness to share power. 

The new government enters I97I facing a critical test in dealing 
with teacher and student activism. These groups base their unhappiness 
in more than two years of declining economic performance and increasing 
corruption and by now have gained enough experience in confrontation to 
pose a real challenge to the new government . 

2. KEY DATES AND EVENTS . 

1972 Mar 10 Chief of State Cheng Heng resigned under pressure 

transferring his powers to Prime Minister Lon Nol. 
Lon Nol accepted and immediately dissolved the 
Constitutent Assembly expressing disagreement with 
the Assembly’s amendments to the first draft of the 
new constitution. The Cabinet immediately resigned. 
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1972 Mar 12 
Mar 16 

Mar 21 
Apr 27 


Apr 30 


Jun 4 


Jun 14 
Jul 2 

Jul 9 



Lon Nol assumed the title President and the functions 
of Prime Minister and Chief of the Armed Forces. 

Under fire from protesting students, Sirik Matak 
announced that he would not take part in the new 
government under -format ion and said he sought to. 
leave public life. 

Lon Nol announced the formation of a new government 
presided over by Son Ngoc Thanh as "First Minister." 

Bullets hit about 20 students as military police 
fired when rock-t hr owing , armed students tried to 
break through a police cordon to join other students 
harboring agitator Koy Pech. Mass demonstrations 
resulted; the government denied any fatalities had 
occurred. 

Voters resoundingly approved the draft constitUuicn 
of the Khmer Republic. Opponents had criticized the 
new draft for. giving excessive power to the executive 
at the expense of the legislative branch. 

Lon Nol, with the support of the newly formed Socic- 
Republi can. party, defeated former National Assembly 
President In Tam running under the banner of the 
revived Democratic Party, and law faculty dean Keo 
An in the Republic's first presidential election. 

The Marshal received 35 % of the 1.1 million votes; 

In Tam got 2 \% and Keo An 21# . Keo An capitalized 
on his student and teacher support gained in an 
earlier confrontation with Prime Minister Delegate 
Sirik Matak; he also used pro-Sihanouk sentiment by 
announcing at one point that he would allow the 
deposed leader to return as a private citizen. The 
Provisional Constitutional Court approved the elect icn 
and rejected the loserd appeals. Although the Couru 
admitted some irregularities took place; it argued 
they did not materially affect the result. 

The Republican Party was informally launched; it 
later elected Sirik Matak Secretary General. 

The Democratic Party Congress elected a 21-member 
National Committee with In Tam as president and 
mar xi st -oriented Chau Sau of the National Bank as 
Secretary-General . 

The Socio-Republican Congress elected a 20-man Central 
Committee. Hang Thun Hak was later elected Secretary- 
General. The party central committee was divided 
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1972 Jul 9 


Jul 21 
Aug 2 

Aug 5 

Sep 3 

Week of 
Sep 5 

Sep 7-9 

Sep 17 


between old associates of Prime Minister Son Ngoc 
Thanh and fv new group close to the Marshal’s brother 
Colonel Lon Won. The party placed itself under 
President Lon Nol’s patronage and accepted six men 
of the Marshal's choice to "sit with" the Central 
Committee. Lon Non was among the six. 

Civil Service and military salaries of those 
earning less than 3,500 riels were raised. 

Republican party Secretary-General Sirik Matak 
explained his party's failure to file for the Sep 
3 legislative election by denouncing the electorial 
lav and use of state machinery to support "a 
particular party.” He declared, "the Republican 
party withdraws its confidence in the present 
government . " 

The Democratic Party withdrew its candidates as 
well denouncing "violation of fundamental democratic 
principles .. .by the authorities." Only minor parties 
remained to oppose the Soc i o -Republic an s . 

The Socio-Republican party swept all 126 National ■ 
Assembly seats. • 


In Tam. resigned as president of the opposition 
Democratic party. Chau Sau succeeded him as 
president and Mrs. Tip Mam became party Secretary- 
General, The party fell under the control of 
uncompromising, doctrinaire Marxists and, although 
losing the broad appeal based on In Tam's personality, 
retained a certain currency among intellectuals. 

Rice shortages and rising prices prompted an inceuticu 
government broadcast which troops interpreted as ^ivir. 
them the right to monitor prices. Heavy-handed centre 
over prices led to looting and rioting Sep 6 by troops 
and civilians. The riot eclipsed a demonstration by 
the para brigade who marched on the Presidential palac 
demanding long overdue pay. 

The Socio-Republican party swept the Senate election 
against minor opposition. 

Sosthene Fernandez' became FANK Chief of Staff. The 
move defused growing criticism of Lon Hol's handling 
of military affairs and especially of Lon Non's 
influence and ambitions. 
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1973 



Sep 30 A decree created the State Council, the last of the 

Republican institutions provided for by the new 
Constitution. (The decree was not released until 
the middle of October.) Only the Vice-Presidency 
remained to be filled. In theory completion of the 
institution-building ended rule by decree and 
inaugurated Parliamentary process. 

Oct 15 Hang Thun Hak, Socio-Republican party Secretary- 

General led Lon Mol's choices for a new government 
to replace Son Ngoc Thanh's. Lon Non as Minister 
attached to the Interior for Liberation and Nation- 
Building assumed a position of undefined but 
potentially broad power. 


President Lon Nol created a National Committee cf 
Peace and Concord with Sirik Matak, Son Ngoc Thanh, 
Sosthene Fernandez, the Cabinet and all political 
parties except the Democrats. Former Democratic 
President In Tam attended the second meeting but 
announced his intention to stay aloof. The 
organization soon lapsed into torpor. 

Gasoline rationing began in Phncm Penh. ' 

The press reported that Siscvath Sirik Matak , 
offered the Vice-Presidency, replied he would accept 
only if the Assembly, the senior military commanders 
and the Socio-Republican party agreed. The ncminatic 
fell afoul of Lon Non-led opposition as Asse m bly 
Deputies voted 107 to 126 to oppose the nomination . 

Jan 27 US, DRV, PPG and GVN sign Paris Accords on Vietnam. 

Article 20 requires withdrawal of foreign troops from 
Cambodia. 


Nov 3 


Jan 13 
Jan 16 


Marshal Lon Nol ordered a unilateral suspension of 
FANK offensive operations pending NY A /VC ~ withdrawal 
from Cambodia, at the same time he reserved the rigrt 
of self-defense and of reoccupation of territorv hel~ 
by the NVA/VC . 


Feb 5-6 The Phnom Fenh General Strike, which closed l6 major 
industries ended as abruptly as it began. The GKR 
dissolved the "Workers and Peasants" which called 
the strike. 


Feb 7 In Tam became Special Adviser to the President for 

Rallying. He resigned 16 days later citing failure 
of the government to specify his authority to 
negotiate with the insurgents and noted that he had 
been assigned to the Ministry of the Interior where 
he would have been under Lon Non's orders. 


1973 Feb 15 



GKR decided to raise prices of gasoline, kerosene 
and fuel oil. 


Feb 20 Teachers and students struck, closing all schools. 

They demanded rollback of prices and measures to 
strengthen the economy and end corruption. 

Mar 17 An Air Force pilot relieved for indiscipline who had 

a liaison with one of Sihanouk's daughters bombed the 
Presidential palace compound, missing Lon Nol but 
killing many family members of the palace guards. In 
the wake of the bombing the President proclaimed a 
state of siege end had royal family members and 
associates arrested. 


Three men forced their way into a meeting of striking 
teachers and students and assailed a speaker; they 
were forcibly restrained, but an estimated fifty- 
others reportedly forced their way in, throwing hard 
grenades which killed two. Gendarmerie Naticr.ale 
troops merely looked on. Suspicion fell on Lon li'r. . 

Apr 23 Parliament voted its approval of: the creation of a 

High Political Council of Lon Nol, Cheng Hens, Sirik 
Matak and In Tam; enlargement of the government; art 
authorized the new government to rule by decree fer 
six months while Parliament suspended itself. The 
High Political Council would operate by majority v : t e 
* and all affairs of state must be submitted to it. 

Apr 30 Brigadier General Lon Non left for an extended visit • 

to the United States. 


May 15 In Tam led a new government portfolio divided among 

followers of the four High Political Council members . 

Jun 13 Sosthene Fernandez named Commander-in-Chief responsible 

for the conduct of the war before the government. Lon 
Nol remained Supreme Commander.. 

Jun 15 In what was to prove the chief of only two significant 

decisions during In Tam's tenure, the GKR announced a 
package of stern economy measures including price 
rises of rice, water and electricity rate and gasoline. 
Civil servants and military received an allowance 
increase. 


Foreign Minister Long Boret issued a six-point peace 
plan calling for an immediate ceasefire, talks with 
Khmer from the other side, implementation of the Paris 
Accords requiring withdrawal of foreign forces, 
reactivation of the ICC. He neither affirmed nor 
excluded the possibility of negotiating with Sihanouk 


1973 Jul 6 
'Jul 1 6 


Oct 9 


Oct 10 


Oct 21 


Nov 19 


Dec 5 


Dec 9 
. Dec 10 



or his representatives. Sihanouk predictably 
rejected the plan. 

President Lon Nol signed a decree instituting 
compulsory military service. All males from 18-35 
are required to spend l8 months on active duty. 

Students, civil servants and those with heavy 
family responsibilities are eligible for deferment . 
Conscription got off to a bad start two weeks later 
by incautious use of force to round-up recruits. 

The PM Commander ultimately resigned after wide- 
spread criticism of his handling of the operation. 

The Soviet Union climaxed three months of moving close 
to Sihanouk in a meeting between the Prince and the 
Russian ambassador in Peking. The Russians left 
recognition a fuzzy issue but shortly withdrew its 
Embassy staff from Phnom Penh except for three 
caretakers." Other Eastern European embassies 
followed suit. 

Draftees reported to their boards as she GKR's revised 
and better organized conscription compaign began under 
Major General Thappana Nginn's leadership. The 
campaign produced more than 11,000 men by year end; 
most, however, were volunteers, and nc effort vent 
to arresting draft-dodgers. 

Imminent reconvening of the suspended Parliament ■ • 
prompted a reshuffling and expansion of the In Tam 
government which saw more Sirik Matak and Cheng 
Heng supporters brought in. In Tam, vocally 
unhappy about his lot, agreed to stay on .to see a 
developing Sihanouk challenge at the UN to conclusion. 

A KAE T-28 conducted a one-man operation to ass ass inane 
President Lon Nol by bombing Chamkar Mon palace. Three 
were killed; Lon Nol was unhurt. Government reaction 
was relaxed. 

The UN General Assembly approved by a vote 53 to 5C a 
motion to postpone the Khmer representation issue 
until the 1974 session. Later in the month the Assembly 
approved the credentials committee report thus leaving 
the GKR in the Cambodian seat and ratifying its 
participation in the 1973 UNGA. 

GKR announced increased prices for petroleum products. 

The In Tam government resigned but assumed a caretaker 
status pending selection of a new cabinet. 
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197 .* Dec 12 
Dec 26 


1974 Jan 14 



Teachers at all but two of the capital’s secondary 
schools struck mainly citing economic grievances. 

Long Boret as "First Minister" headed a new, more 
compact government with somewhat greater talent than 
the four previous cabinets. He faced immediate 
challenge from teachers and increasing student 
radical activism. 

Respected former Prime Minister Son Sann publically 
urged Lon Nol to go abroad for medical treatment in 
the interest of restoring peace in Cambodia. The 
move excited great attention throughout Cambodia and 
the GKR speedily riposted, reaffirming the Marshal's 
worth, reiterating the efforts the GKR has made to 
begin talks and pointing out that peace will not 
come until the other side agrees to talk. 
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CAMBODIA 1 S ECONOMY I972-197U 

Cambodia’s essentially agricultural economy was fairly self-suffic- 
ient prior to the war. Exports of agricultural commodities, mostly rice 
and rubber, paid for necessary imports. With the advent of war, 
agricultural production decreased drastically due to loss of land and 
insecurity of the countryside. Foreign exchange earnings were reduced 
to almost nothing. Another compounding factor was a decrease of product- 
ion in the small industrial sector brought about by damage inflicted by 
the energy and also lack of raw materials. With production in both 
agriculture and industry sharply reduced, the need for imports mounted 
correspondingly. Foreign exchange reserves were not sufficient to finance 
these imports. The result was a spiralling inflation that increased 
prices 472 percent between January 1, 1972 and January 1, 1974. 

To bridge this gap, American economic assistance agreements were 
signed in the Spring of 1971. The purpose of this assistance was to 
finance essential imports. In keeping with a low profile policy more 
traditional aid, in the form of technical assistance and development 
programs, was avoided. A minimum number of AID staff was brought into 
Cambodia to administer the program. As an adjunct of the import program 
the local currency generations were used mostly to support the GKR 
military budget. The economic program made no pretext of balancing the 
budget, of countering inflation, or of rendering economic advice to any 
degree. The advisory role was left largely to the IMF. 

In 1972-1973 » the U.S. role in Cambodia began to change. The military 
budget continued to increase and domestic revenues decreased. The 
Cambodians looked more to AID-generated counterpart funds as a budget 
resource. As the harvest of rice decreased each year, the Cambodians 
turned to the U.S. to find a source of supply. As the need for foreign 
exchange grew, the U.S. became the principal proponent of a realistic 
exchange rate. We also supported the establishment of a multilateral 
exchange support fund which made more foreign exchange available for 
imports. The refugee problem became more acute and we responded with 
our first project to provide immediate and urgent assistance to refugees. 

By the end of 1973, the U.S. became the principal economic advisor to 
the Government. We were committed to supply all of the rice imported 
into the country at a cost of over $150 million. Our AID- financed pro- 
gram originally projected for FY-74 at $75 million could exceed $90 
Bullion. The U.S. is now taking an active role in such diverse activities 
as the National Rice Committe concerned with all aspects of supply and 
distribution of rice and the National Petroleum Committee formed to play 
a similar role for POL. The Economic Section along with MEDTC played a 
major role in the review and revision of the 1974 budget. 

Notwithstanding the substantial American economic assistance, sup- 
porting a war over a sustained period has placed a severe economic strain 
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on Cambodia. The cost of living has increased 280# in the past year and 
money supply has increased 39#. Salaries have lagged behind prices con- 
tributing in part to the recent teacher unrest. Supply has. also been a 
major problem. The dramatic decrease in rice production in Cambodia 
coupled with a periodic and often extended interdiction of Route 5 from 
Battambang has made Cambodia dependent on imports of .its food staple. 

In late 1972 and 1973, extraordinary efforts were necessary to find rice 
in neighboring countries . Rice was purchased from Thailand and in late 
1973, rice loans were made from Vietnam and Korea. .By the end of 1973, 
rice was arriving from the United States and security stocks were being 
developed. Another major problem has been POL supplies which have been 
both difficult to locate and expensive to purchase. 

In late 1973, a four part program was undertaken to remedy the most 
serious economic problems confronting the GKR. The first part of the 
program was an anti-inflationary GKR economic policy that calls for 
realistic valuation of the riel, an austere wartime budget, control of 
expenditures, fight against corruption, assistance to refugees, and 
reduction in rice prices though increasing Government stocks and distri- 
bution. 

The second part of the program was the establishment of a Joint 
Economic Committee staffed by both Khmer and Amercians. When fully 
operational, it is expected that this group will have a catalytic, effec" 
on economic planning and decision making. 

The third part of the program was geared to assist refugees who new 
number in excess of one million or 20# of the Government controlled 
population. The U.S. has proposed, and the Khmer are in the process cf 
designing, a resettlement and development foundation. The purpose of the. 
foundation will be to resettle refugees with the view to transforming 
economic liabilities to assets by increasing agricultural production, 
while at the same time making refugees economically independent. The 
goal for 197 1 * will be to resettle 20,000 families/ 

The fourth part of the program was to continue to supply essential 
commodities to the country through the AID- financed CIP Program, the 
PL 1*80 Program, and through the U.S. contribution to the exchange suer-— t 
fund. 
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Annex X 


GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS 


ABC Report 

A cumulative listing of receipts of specified 
major items. 

ADE 

Aerial delivery equipment. 

AID 

Aid for International Development. 

AMEMB 

American Embassy. ■ 

APS 

Aerial Port Squadron. 

ARG/MAU 

Amphibious Ready Group/Marine Aviation Unit. 

ARVN 

South Vietnamese Army. 

ASR 

Available Supply Rate. 

ATD 

Armored Troop Carrrier. 

AWADS 

All weather air delivery system. 

bfm 

"Batallion Fusiler Marine" i.e. Naval 
Infantry Battalion, Cambodian Navy. 

CB 

Cambodia. 

CCB 

Command and Communications Boat . 

CHMEDTC 

Chief, Military Equipment Delivery Team, 
Cambodia. 

CINCPAC 

Commander in Chief, Pacific. 

CINCPACINST 

Commander in Chief, Pacific Instruction. 

CIP 

Commodity Import Program. 

CNO 

Chief of Naval Operations. 

COMUSMACTHAI 

Commander, United States Military Assistance 
Command, Thailand. 

COMUSMACV 

Commander, United States Military Assistance 
Command, Vietnam. 

CONUS' 

Continental United States. 
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CRA 

Continuing, Resolution Authority. 

DAO 

Defense Attache Office. 

DASC 

Direct Air Support Center. 

DATT 

Defense Attache. 

DIRCON 

Director of Construction. 

DIRINTENDANCE 

Director of Intendance (Quartermaster). 

DIRMAT 

Director of Materiel. 

DOD 

Department of Defense. 

DODIC 

Department of Defense Identification Cole. 

DRV 

Democratic Republic of Vietnam i.e. North 
Vietnam. 

DS 

Direct Support. 

DSAA 

Defense Security Assistance Agency. 

ECL 

English comprehension level. 

EIUI 

End Item Utilization Inspection. 

EMC 

"Etat Major General" i.e. Cambodian General Staff. 

FANK 

"Forces Armees Nationales Khmeres" i.e. Cambodian 
Armed Forces, to' Include Army, Navy, Air Force. ■ 
Term commonly used however, when referring only to 
the Army. 

FAO 

Foreign Assistance Office. 

FEC 

Federal Electric Company. 

FSN 

Federal Stock Number. 

CKR 

Government of the Khmer Republic. 

GS 

General Support. 

HF 

High Frequency. 

IAW 

In accordance with. 

ICC' ; 

International Control Commission. 

IMF 

International Monetary Fund. 

INTENDANT 

Quartermaster. 
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IRAN 

Inspect, repair as needed. 

JCS 

Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

JLO 

Joint Liaison Office. 

JMP 

Joint Manpower Program. 

JGOP 

Joint Strategic Objectives Plan. 

KAF 

Cambodian Air Force . 

KC 

Khmer Communists. 

KI 

Khmer Insurgents. 

KRASS 

Khmer Republic Automated Supply System 

LCI 

Infantry Landing Ship. 

LCM 

Landing Craft Medium. 

LMAT 

Logistics Management Assistance Team. 

LNO 

Liaison Officer. 

LOC 

Line of Communication. 

LOG 

Logistics. 

LSIL 

Infantry Landing Ship. 

MAB 

Management Assurance Branch. 

MACTHAI 

Military Assistance Command, Thailand. 

MACV 

Military Assistance Command, Vietnam. 

MAD 

Management Assurance Division. 

MAE 

MAP Administrative Executive Funds. 

MAP 

Military Assistance Program. 

MAP-CB 

Military Assistance Program, Cambodia. 

MAPEL 

Military Assistance Program Element. 

MAPEAS 

Military Assistance Program Equipment 
Authorization System. 
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MASL 

Military Articles Service List. 

MEDT 

Military Equipment Delivery Team. 

MEDTC 

Military Equipment Delivery Team, Cambodia. 

MILSTRIP 

Military Standard Requisitioning and Issuance 
Procedure. 

MNK 

Cambodian Navy. 

MOP 

Measurement of Progress. A quarterly report. 

MOS 

Military Occupation Specialty. 

MSCFE 

Military Sealift Command, Far East. 

MSM/MSR 

Minesweeper, River. 

M/T/DAY 

Metric Ton per day. 

MTT 

Mobile Training Team. 

NAVILCO 

Naval International Logistics Center. 

NEMVAC 

Emergency Evacuation Plan. 

NoA 


NORS 

Not operationally ready for supply. 

HKP 

Nakhon Phanom, town located NE Thailand. 
Also, airbase located same site. 

NOTE DE SERVICE 

Administrative notice /general order withir. 
Cambodian Armed Forces. 

NVA 

North Vietnamese Army. 

OICC 

Officer in Charge of Construction. 

OJT 

On the job training. 

PACOM 

Pacific Command. 

PARA 

Paratroop/Parachute . 

PATMA 

Pacific Command Transportation Movement Agencj 

PBR 

Patrol Boat River. 

PC 

Patrol Craft. 



Patrol Craft Fast 


PCF 

PDO 

POL 

POL MIL 
POM 
PAP 
PRO 

PROAG 

RON 

RDD 

RIEL 

RN 

RAR 


RTAFB 

RTG 

RTNAB 

RVN 

RVNAF 

SA/POM 

SCOOT 

SECDEF 

SONEXIM 

80VG 

SSMR 


Property Disposal Office (r). 

Petroleum, Oil, Lubricants. 

Political Military. 

Program Objective Memorandum. 

Plans & Programs. 

Provisional Revolutionary Government, i. 
Viet Cong. 

Project Agreement. 

Record control number. 

Required delivery date. 

Basic unit of Cambodian currency. 

National Route. 

Repair and Return. 

Required Supply Rate. 

Royal Thai Air Force Base. 

Royal Thai Government. 

Royal Thai Naval Air Base. 

Republic of Vietnam. 

Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces. 

Security Assistance/Program Objective 
Memorandum. 

Support Cambodia out of Thailand. 
Secretary of Defense. 

Society Nationale Export /Import . 

Special Operations Wing. 

Single Senior Military Representative. 


e. the 
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S/T 

STOL 

SVN 

TACAN 

TAB 

TAIP 

TAIP-C 

TCN ^ 

TO&E 

UNGA 

UNOFFICIAL AMERICANS 

USAAAT 

USAF 

USARPACINTA 

USARSUPTHAI 

USDA 

USG 

USN 

USSAG 

VNAF 

VNN 

WESTPAC 


Shore ton. 

r 

Short Take Off and Landing. 

South Vietnam. 

Tactical Air Navigation. 

Training Assurance Branch. 

Tactical Air Improvement Plan. 

Tactical Air Improvement Plan - Cambodia. 

Third Country National. 

Table of Organization and Equipment. 

United Nations General Assembly. 

U.S. citizens not employed by the U.3. Mission. 
United States Army Ammunition Activity Thailand 
United States Air Force. 

United States Army Pacific Intelligence Agency. 
United States Army Support, Thailand. 

United States Department of Agriculture. 

United States Government. 

United States Navy. 

United States Security Assistance Group. 

South Vietnamese Air Force. 

South Vietnamese Navy. 

Western Pacific. 
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